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OMEWHERE at sea, 
the Western Union 
cable ship “‘Lord Kelvin” 
is helping to maintain un- 
interrupted communica- 
tion with Europe. The 
people at home must be 
kept informed. 


In Revolutionary times 
it took days for news of a 
battle to travel 100 miles 
—weeks for any news to 
come from abroad. But 
today the cable and the 


WESTERN UNION 


Our advertising resources have been at 
the call of this world-wide organization 


telegraph make it almost 
a matter of minutes. 


And Western Union 
speed and efficiency are 
employed in guiding and 
directing the enormous 
business of a mighty 
nation. Its service is 


within reach of all the 
people—flashing infor- 
mation, sending money, 
overcoming the_ barrier 
of distance. 
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ADVERTISING 
IN WAR-TIMES 


| eee. Directors have had 

long and successful experience 
in initiating, developing and mer- 
chandising advertising in nearly 
every line of business. 


























Federal purposes are not satisfied 
by merely relying upon past achieve- 
ments. Changed conditions demand 
new ways of applying fundamental 
principles. 


| | A Federal Director has just made 











a trip to the Pacific coast gathering 
information at first hand from 
manufacturers, merchants, bankers, 
farmers, publishers and salesmen; 
all of which is most valuable in the 
application of advertising to war- 
time needs. 


The Federal Problem Table is at 
the service of every advertiser who 
wishes to make his business serve 
the greatest public need. 





“Put itup to men who know 
your market” 


FEDERAL Ge 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, INc. . 


6 East Thirty-ninth Street, New York aiiniieition 


30 North Michigan Ave, without charge 
Chicago, Ill. or obligation 
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Japan Active but Not Dangerous 
in American Market 


Like Americans in Other Countries She Is Hustling to Sell Her Goods 
Here—Why Japan Needn’t Be Feared 


N the face of the thing it looks 

as though Japanese manufac- 
turers were rapidly overrunning 
the American market. 

The impressive invasion is not 
limited to increased quantities of 
silks, porcelains and other prod- 
ucts which we have always been 
accustomed to obtain from the 
Land of the Rising Sun and in the 
production of many lines of which 
the Japanese probably excel. 
Japan has gone further than this. 
She has recently been flooding the 
American market with her 
matches, toys, brushes, buttons 
and the like. 

But Uncle Sam’s trade experts 
at Washington refuse to be 
alarmed over the prospect. At the 
headquarters of the United States 
Tariff Commission and at the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the United States 
Department of Commerce the sit- 
uation with respect to Japanese 
competition is being very closely 
watched, but at neither institution, 
nor at any of the other govern- 
mental offices that come in con- 
tact directly or indirectly with 


this problem, has the reporter of - 


Printers’ Ink been able to dis- 
cover any feelings of uneasiness. 

It is conceded that Japan has 
strengthened herself industrially 
and commercially to a tremendous 
extent since the outbreak of the 
world war, just as the United 
States had done prior to her entry 
into the conflict. It is not only 
possible but probable that the ef- 


fect of this expansion will be to 
render Japanese competition more 
formidable in many of the foreign 
markets where, under normal con- 
ditions, American goods have had 
extensive sale. Indeed, stories are 
already coming to Washington 
relative to the foothold that has 
been gained by Japanese cotton 
goods in African and Asiatic mar- 
kets where “Americana” textiles 
were literally currency of the 
realm and where American trade 
names such as “Cabot” had be- 
come generic terms. However, 
Japanese invasion of the Ameri- 
can domestic market is quite an- 
other matter according to the offi- 
cial view at Washington. 

Under the analysis of the most 
competent judges, some of the cir- 
cumstances that have appeared 
most disquieting to American busi- 
ness men are shorn of any signifi- 
cance whatever. Take, for ex- 
ample, the importation into the 
United States from Japan of such 
articles as cotton duck and optical 
glass. According to the best .in- 
formation, trade in such lines, far 
from being disconcerting, has act- 
ually been encouraged by the 
American Government owing to 
the exigencies occasioned by the 
war. In the official view it is 
merely a temporary condition, and 
as such is of only passing interest. 

With reference to the classes of 
goods such as cheap toys, safety 
matches, buttons, etc., where Jap- 
anese products have supplanted 
German and Scandinavian goods, 
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it is the expectation of the Fed- 
eral specialists that the Japanese 
will be able to hold this trade 
after the war. But that is not re- 
garded as an occasion for any 
alarm, because American interests 
are not involved to any considera- 
ble extent in this competition and 
are not likely to be. That is true 
likewise of the various forms of 
art wares in the fashioning of 
which the Japanese, with their 
manual dexterity, have always had 
an advantage. 

Opinion at Washington with re- 
spect to Japanese encroachment 
upon the American domestic mar- 
ket is so nearly unanimous that it 
is easy to present a composite 
view. The calculation of all the 
forecasters is that American pro- 
ducing interests, fortified by that 
inventive skill which is our great- 
est national asset, have absolutely 
nothing to fear from Japanese 
competition within the United 
States. Japanese competition, they 
hold, where any element of qual- 
ity is involved, must be solely a 
price competition. Obviously the 
Japanese possess a certain advan- 
tage in any industry, such as but- 
ton manufacture, where the ex- 
pense of hand labor represents 
more than fifty per cent of the 
total cost of manufacture or 
where, as in the case of the fash- 
ioning of cheap toys, there is in- 
volved a household industry in 
which children-may participate as 
helpers along with their elders. 
Similarly, Japan’s low labor costs 
give her an equivalent advantage 
in industries where the operation 
of factories twenty-four hours a 
day on two shifts is accounted ad- 
vantageous. 

Set over against these conspic- 
uous advantages are limitations 
which, it is felt, must forever bar 
Japanese manufactures from the 
sections of the American market 
where they come squarely into 
competition with American prod- 
ucts. Chief among the limitations 
is lack of traditional and actual 
technical skill, and this is said in 
no critical spirit, for Japan has 
lacked the fine technical training 
facilities such as exist in this 
country. In spite of their imita- 
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tive faculty and a certain artistic 
knack, the Japanese cannot be said 
to possess technical skill in any 
considerable degree. It was the 
lack of this technical skill, coupled 
with a lack of capacity for busi- 
ness organization, that in the days 
before the war placed Japan at 
such a disadvantage in the interna- 
tional markets with respect to 
Germany—the country among the 
great trading powers that most 
nearly approximated Japan in 
cheap labor conditions. 

In any entry into the markets of 
the North American continent the 
Japanese, if they assume a com- 
petitive role, must pit themselves 
against American capacity for 
business organization, a faculty 
that is developing rapidly all the 
while. As a matter of fact, Japan 
finds of little assistance to her 
progress in the American market 
the one form of strategy that has 
been her chief asset in her trade 
expansion in Asia. This is her 
success in developing her own out- 
lets for manufactured goods. The 
ability of the Yankees of the 
Orient to send into Manchuria, for 
instance, Japanese who will open 
their own stores designed to han- 
dle exclusively goods of Japanese 
manufacture may have been a fac- 
tor, we must suspect, in crowding 
American goods out of some East- 
ern markets where they formerly 
had a foothold, but this is mani- 
festly not an element that confers 
any advantage upon the Japanese 
in distribution within the United 
States. 


NO OCCASION FOR UNEASINESS 


Some of the changes in the 
course of American trade that are 
regarded by the public at large as 
Japanese spurts are found by a 
study of the statistics at Wash- 
ington to be encroachments of 
very gradual growth. A case in 
point is the trade in tea. When 
one notes in the “Summary of the 
Foreign Commerce of the United 
States” the extent to which our 


imports of tea from Japan in- 
creased in 1917 over 1916, the con- 
clusion is apt to be that the war 
is turning trade currents 
wholly new channels. 


into 
As a mat- 
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ter of fact, Japan has been for 
fully ten years past steadily tight- 
ening her grip on the American 
market for tea at the expense of 
China, the traditional source of 
this essential. Similarly, Japa- 
nese safety matches were coming 
into the United States before oe 
country entered the war, and as 
matter of fact Japanese Rasolidia 
turers of matches held a series of 
conferences considerably more 
than a year ago with the object of 
improving the quality of their 
product tor fear that they would 
lose their American trade. 

When American manufacturers 
of brushes, notably representatives 
of the Florence Manufacturing 
Company, of Florence, Mass., re- 
cently stated to the United States 
Tariff Commission that they had 
no fear of Japanese competition, 
there was afforded evidence that 
the confidence expressed in gov- 
ernmental quarters is shared by 
manufacturers. Imports of Japa- 
nese brushes have increased tre- 
mendously since the outbreak of 
the world war, but the feeling in 
the trade is that this is only a 
temporary disturbance of market 
conditions and that if any market 
remains permanently it will be re- 
stricted to brushes of a cheap 
grade. In the case of silk, on the 
other hand, Japan is, as one Fed- 
eral specialist put it, “coming 
strong” at the expense of France 
and other former sources, but in 
noting Japan’s sales to us of silk 
fabrics, woven in the piece—a 
jump from something over $4,- 
000,000 in 1915 to well above $6,- 
000,000 in 1916 and then to nearly 
$11,000,000 in 1917—it must be 
borne in mind that a portion of 
this increase is accounted for by 
the increased price of the goods. 

While the fact sounds no alarm 
for American business men, there 
is bound to be considerable inter- 
est in the circumstance that the 
current remarkable expansion of 
Japan’s export trade is almost en- 
tirely in the sphere of wholly- 
manufactured goods. Prior to 


the war the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of Japanese export trade 
seemed to be the steady increase 
in the sales of partly manufac- 


‘apparently 
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tured articles such as raw silk, 
tea, isinglass, etc. Since the war, 
however, the conspicuous increase 
has been in wholly-manufactured 
goods. Cotton fabrics, which 
have supplanted American sheet- 
ing, etc., in some markets once 
strongly held, and have even, in 
some forms, invaded the United 
States market, are most largely re- 
sponsible for the manner in which 
Japan’s credit balance has been 
run up through the sale of fully 
manufactured goods. 

American newspaper readers 
might readily gain the impression 
that Japanese toys constitute the 
heavy artillery of any Japanese 
invasion of the American market 
that is in progress, but as a matter 
of fact Japan’s sales in the Amer- 
ican market of cheap playthings 
do not represent anything like the 
actual or proportionate increase 


in the sale of bottles and other 
glass manufactures of Japanese 
origin. Buttons, as has been said, 


constitute one of the lines which 
the Japanese are seeking to ap- 
propriate as their own and they 
have an eye to the 
American market in their develop- 
ment of paper novelties. Oddly 
enough, with al! the interference 
with the flow of goods from the 
Oriental rug markets, the Japanese 
have not been able to enlarge 
their sales of mats and matting, 
but they have doubled in a year 
their sales of certain classes of 
knit goods to the foreign trade 
and they are expanding at no slow 
rate in the manufacture of leather 
goods, umbrellas, pottery special- 
ties, etc. 


FACTORIES IN THE FAR 
EAST 


At Washington, just now, the 
livest question of the hour with 
respect to Japan has to do not with 
the possible permanent invasion 
of the American market by the 
Japanese, but with the policy to be 
adopted with respect to the estab- 
lishment of American-owned fac- 
tories in Japan or China. Here 
we uncover the very latest and 
one of the most interesting angles 
of American: preparedness against 
conditions after the war. Follow- 


AMERICAN 
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Speaking of Responsiveness 








Cc} a season s check-up of the 


advertising returns by one of 
the largest mail order houses in the 


country, THE AMERICAN 
WOMAN stood frst in cost of 
orders and third in cost of inquiry. 
The advertising appeared in hfty- 
two publications. 


The merchandise was womens 
wearing apparel. 


We submit this as being of in-~ 
terest not only to mail order adver- 
tisers, but also to publicity adver-~ 
tisers who wish to reach a responsive 
audience of women living 1 in small 
towns, and constituting a tremen~ 
dous buying potentiality. 


THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


Circulation 500,000 
Guaranteed Net Paid 


Applicant for Membership in A. B. C. 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCURDY, Mer. WM. F. HARING, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Building, New York 
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The place which the nation 
as a whole will occupy in the 
competition of the world will 
be determined by the intel- 
ligence of the survey which 
each individual American 
manufacturer makes of his 
own business now. 


HE American manufacturer has 

been quick to take advantage of 
every mechanical development in the 
methods of production. When it comes 
to large scale selling, few manufac- 
turers have approached the subject in 
the same intelligent way. 


In selling, as in manufacturing, the 
man who allows any single step in the 
process to consume a part of the total 
cost which could be expended else- 
where to better advantage, deliberately 
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handicaps himself in the competition 
with the manufacturer at home or 
abroad who utilizes methods which 
cost less and are more eflicient. 


Now is the time to analyze each item 
of cost to see what share of the work 
that item performs. 


Under the conditions which the Na- 
tion faces today, it is vital that adver- 
tising be considered in relation to 


Manufacturing cost Overhead 
Jobber’s discounts Selling cost 
Retailer’s discounts _ Profit 


The percentage of the total cost which 
advertising represents should be in 
exact proportion to the work it per- 
forms or can be made to perform. 


® 
J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


New York 


Chicago Boston Detroit Cincinnati 
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ing the lead of the General Elec- 
tric Company, which for years 
past has operated extensive fac- 
tories in Japan, various American 
corporations are considering the 
establishment of factories in the 
Orient that will enable them to 
take advantage of the cheap labor 
of the East and thereby present a 
stronger front to German or other 
competition. A prominent Ameri- 
can banking interest has just had 
a man make a thorough investiga- 
tion of possibilities in this direc- 
tion with a view to the employ- 
ment of the bank’s capital in 
financing such factories, and there 
will shortly be introduced in Con- 
gress a bill providing for the in- 
corporation of American firms en- 
gaged in manufacture and trade 
abroad, which, if enacted into law, 
will have important bearing upon 
this plan for bucking competition. 

The question at issue at Wash- 
ington just now is whether Ameri- 
can manufacturers should be en- 
couraged to establish their branch 
factories in Japan or in China. 
One well-organized interest in the 
United States is actively engaged 
in promoting the idea of Ameri- 
can-inspired factories in Japan to 
be owned and operated jointly by 
American and Japanese capitalists, 
but Printers’ INK has evidence 
that all the more cautious Ameri- 
can officials incline to the belief 
that China is a much better site 
than Japan for an American fac- 
tory, and that ownership of such 
a factory should be kept solely in 
American hands. 

Contrary to the supposition of 
some persons who have heard in- 
definite reports of the proposed 
more or less extensive American 
factory invasion of the Far East, 


the idea is not to utilize the cheap. 


labor of the Orient to turn out 
goods that can be sent to the 
United States to enter into compe- 
tition with American-made ar- 
ticles. Congress could be counted 
upon to nip any such scheme. 
What is planned is to manufac- 
ture under American auspices for 
the African and Asiatic markets. 
Thus one interest, that is getting 
ready to move as soon as the war- 
time embargo on such operations 


by American capital is lifted, plans 
to erect mills for the production 
of cotton fabrics. It is because of 
the market conditions (in Man- 
churia, for instance) to be found 
at the main objectives of these 
transplanted manufactories that 
United States Government ad- 
visers are recommending factories 
in China instead of in Japan. As 
one trade expert phrased it, “Jap- 
anese trade activity in that quar- 
ter is something to be watched— 
not to be aided and abetted by co- 
operation.” 


Vegetable Growers Plan Ad- 
vertising Campaign 
Twenty-five thousand dollars was 
subscribed at a meeting in Philadelphia 
last week, to be invested in the city 
newspapers and other mediums to in- 
crease the use of nearby grown vege- 
tables. The fund will probably be sup- 

plemented by another $25,000. 

The meeting was attended by seeds- 
men, the Philadelphia Vegetable 
Growers’ Association, the Boosters’ 
Club, which is the Commission Men’s 
organization, and the Jersey Growers. 
W. F. Therkildson, of W. Atlee Burpee 
& Company, presided. 

The advertising which will be used 
will be supplemented by information 
upon the cooking and preparation of 
vegetables, editorial comment, together 
with growers’ and dealers’ helps. 


New York Agency Changes 
Name 
The Merritt-Van Cleve Company, 


Inc., New York, is now known as 
a i ym Inc. 

5. Wakeman, who has severed his 
FR Fg with the agency, will be in 


charge of the liquidation of the Van 


Cleve Company. lfred J. Johnson 
has succeeded Mr. Wakefield as treas- 
urer. 


New Agency Organized in 
New York 


The Philip Ritter Company, Inc., 
has been organized to conduct an ad- 
vertising agency in New York. The 
officers are Philin Ritter, president and 
treasurer; Philip Ritter, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent; John S. Norton, secretary. 


Rankin Has Steger Piano 
Account 


The Steger Piano Company, Chi- 
cago, has appointed the Wm. H. Ran- 
kin Company, Chicago, to handle its 


newspaper and magazine advertising. 
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The Providence Journal, 





a paper with an interna- 
tional reputation, is known 
in R. I. as the “Rhode 
Island Bible” because of 
the influence which it 
wields in its community. 








Established as a daily in 
1829 the Journal has been 
a leader in New England 
thought for nearly a cen- 
tury. Its prestige and in- 
fluence were never greater 
than today. 





The Providence Journal Cn. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


New York = ~~ Boston qj _ Chicago 





Need for Newspaper Retrenchment 
Becomes More Apparent 


Washington Looks to Publishers to Find a Solution 


HILE there is no founda- 

tion for the rumor that the 
United States Fuel Administra- 
tion and the War _ Industries 
3oard are on the point of issuing 
an order calling for reduction in 
the size of all Sunday papers, de- 
velopments of the past week have 
emphasized the need for more or 
less radical retrenchment by news- 
papers. Officials at Washington, 
feeling that they are lacking in 
practical knowledge of the pub- 
lishing business, would prefer to 
have the publishers formulate, as 
per promise, a scheme for vol- 
untary curtailment, but the new 
complications raise the question 
whether Uncle Sam can wait for 
publishers to work out their own 
salvation unless they hurry. 

The foremost menace to the 
publishing industry just now is 
the nation-wide strike of paper 
mill workers that was called for 
May 1. The new National War 
Labor .Board is working ener- 
getically to avoid the tie-up and 
P. T. Dodge, president of the In- 
ternational Paper Company, is 
scheduled to appear before the 
body this week. Meanwhile the 
presidents of all paper manufac- 
turing companies and the presi- 
dents of the international labor 
unions affected have been asked 
by Commissioner W. B. Colver 
to meet with the Federal Trade 
Commission this week and sign 
an agreement to avert a strike. 
The Trade Commission may have 
a special responsibility in the 
crisis that impends because it is 
claimed that adjustment of a new 
scale of wages for papermakers 
has been retarded by uncertainty 
as to what price the Trade Com- 
mission will fix for print paper. 

Second of the perils that are 
driving the newspaper publishing 
industry to the brink of a sudden 
slashing of newspaper dimensions 
is the difficulty of moving wood 
pulp from Canada to relieve the 
rapid depletion of newsprint 


stocks in this country. A dele- 
gation of prominent newspaper 
publishers has within the past few 
days appealed to the United States 
Shipping Board for help to move 
by water some 63,000 cords of 
pulp wood that is required imme- 
diately. The Shipping Board has 
agreed, as a result of this visit, 
that 130 ships which will be trans- 
ferred this summer from the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic 
Ocean will be allowed to bring 
out pulp wood, provided the ar- 
rangement does not interfere with 
the movement of coal from Nova 
Scotia to New England. 

Meanwhile new troubles have 
cropped up on the Pacific Coast 
that are disquieting to publishers 
in that section. Paper mills in 
the West face interruption to 
operations as a result of the heavy 
demands of the United States 
Navy for fuel oil—oil being, of 
course, the fuel required by the 
papermaking plants as well as by 
the warships. A delegation of 
Pacific Coast publishers and 
papermakers has just had con- 
ferences on this subject with the 
Secretary of the Navy and: with 
Chairman Baruch of the War In- 
dustries Board. Unless there is 
speedy relief many publishers face 
the danger of enforced suspen- 
sion of operations. 

Though yet holding off to hear 
from the publishers of news- 
papers—that is for such solution 
of paper retrenchment problems 
as may be worked out by the spe- 
cial committee of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion in co-operation with the 
Commercial Economy Board of 
the Council of National Defense 
—the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration is going right ahead 
with its effort to bring about cur- 
tailment in every section of the 
publishing field. To that end a 
conference will be kefd at Wash- 
ington this week with the pub- 
lishers of text books. 
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Some funny things do happen 


then Sissy Marion who is eight— 
Jack is “over there” and we just 
think how much he’d like some, 
too—well, when we get a hungry 
spell, good-night-pancakes ! 


Get some more that Eatalot Pancake 


in our family all right. Here’s a 
fact. Last week who turns up from 
college late Saturday night but 
young Biffy—he’s my older brother. 
Shot into my room with a whoop 
and banged a package at me. 
What’s this, old kidderboy, said I. 
It’s no April fool, said Biff. And I 
opened it. Well! Gee, I almost 
had to let out a yell! 

Dad came running in. What’s 
up, what’s up, Dad cried! And I 
showed him Biffy’s package—a box 
of Eatalot Pancake Flour! And, 
then Dad, he pretty nearly howled 
with laughter ! 

Biffy got sore, just about, then 
Dad told him that I had seen the 
Eatalot ad in The American Boy, 
too, and had brought some home 
as a surprise for Mother and for an 
“eat” Sunday morning. Biff said, 
Oh peanuts, Bill, you’re so smart ! 
But, Biff felt better next morning 
and laughed about it, too. 

Well, we walloped both packages 
of Eatalot Pancake Flour. Mighty 
lucky Biffy also bought one! Be- 
cause, when Mother and Father 
and Sissy Lou, who’s engaged, and 

’ Biff, who is 19 and then me, I’m 
goingon 17; andthencomes Jimmy, 
he’s a kid of eleven (but he’s got 
the mumps and couldn’t eat any); 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
J. COTNER, Jr., Sec’y- Treas. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


BASTERN OFFICE 
©. 8S. MURTHEY, Manager 
206 Fifth Avenue 
WEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 


Flour, Mother, says Dad. 
And it was all that. 

And, on Saturday I coaxed Mother to 
buy some Sunnysyrup I saw advertised 
in The American Boy. Jimminy, say 
you put Sunnysyrup on Eatalot pan- 
cakes! Me-ow! Oh,I can’t write any 
more for thinking about it. And Biff 
said that was thetop limit. And it was. 

Billy Byer. 
To be continued in the May 16th 
issue of Printers’ Ink. 


“The ane. tICAN Best Magazine 
for Boys in all the World.”’ 


It’s great! 





500,000 boys read The American 
Boy. 

They or their parents pay $1.50 a 
year for it—buying power! 

They average 15% to 16 years old 
—buying age! 

They have much to say about fam- 
ily purchases—buying influence ! 

The American Boy goes into 225,- 
000 of the best homes in America— 
leadership! 

“Where there's a boy 
there’s a family.”’ 

Member A. B. C. 











WESTERN OFFICE 
J.P. AHRENS, Jr., M 

1418 Lytton Bueildiog 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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On May 13, sade 
The first announcement the 
Warner-Lenz made its ipa 
in Collier's. 
Mark what has happened since 
More than a million motonsts 
now flood their night-roads with this 
all-revealing light ante 
More than a million cars, with this fjesineers than all other types together. 




























mellow, glareless flood-light, set a Why Warner-Lenz Rules 
d exarnple tp, the rest Warner-Lenz makes your full hght legal 
Many great car makers under every law ws has been certified by 






below—now equip with the Warner- 
Lenz This list mcludes practically 
every maker who has yet selected any 






countless authorities Also by every commis 
won appomnted under any state law 





tawful lens. Standard Equipment on 
No-Glare Laws Multiply as an” Gee 
Before that, countless cities for- — = 
bade glare-lights —where dimmers pal Pocherd Peerless 
could be used. But on country roads, dl og Cuantent 
éimmed lights or frosted would not do. 











states eae. AP Warnes, of the Warner Auto. Me 
Spoed me! 


end Inventor of the Magnetic 





wherever you go. 
you will be protected from WARNER.LENZ PRICES: $3.50 to $5.00 Per Paw 
" ront ‘Wt of Rechues, Bc Pes Paw Kas Canaan Peas 4.80 00 18.80 


The Two-Year Record of the 


The First Lawful Len 


Wins a Million Users and Still Holds Ruling ¥} 


0 
<a { _ inches high. There are no glare-rays, no direct 
PE Gees te 


beams te hmit or forbid 
Shaft-hghts overhghted yust narrow strip 
ahead. Wamer-Leng illumines your entire field 
and roadsides, 


Tt reaches up to light the signs: like rn 
toad crossing signs. And to make the up 
@ades clear 

Tt ia, like sunlight, « diffused ight. So @ 
floods the entire scene. 

Rise and fall of the car does not affect it, 


Warner-Lenz gives the ideal light. With 
out the noglare-law compulsion, it would be 
the wanted light 


Change Lenses Now 


Almost every car now goes where glare 
lights are illegal They bind you when 


y make constant 
r 
Warner-Lenz showed 
that glareless ieht could most that you should see 
be clear, widespresd, far if you drove for five 
reaching minutes behind Warner Lena, 
thing could induce you to 
Now blinding headhghts nothing 
are forbidden wn 22 entire change back 
See 


THE WARNER - LENZ COMPANY, 914 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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A More than a million cars, with this 









Warner-Lenz in Collier’s 





—— 









On May 13, 1916 


The first announcement of the 
Warner-Lenz made its appearance in 
Collier’s. 

Mark what has happened since. 
More than a million motorists now 
) flood their night-roads with this all- 
revealing light. 





mellow, glareless flood-light, set a good 
example to the rest. 





“THE Warner-Lenz success is a triumph of 

’ wisely planned and wisely placed advertising — 
and in selling Warner-Lenz to more-than-a-million 
users, COLLIER’S, the more-than-a-million publica- 
tion, played a most prominent part. The full-page 
advertisement reproduced on the opposite page 
will appear in the May 11th issue of — 


? ® 
Collier's 
THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
J. E. WILLIAMS, Advertising Manager 
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Edgar Allan 
Poe Lies in 


Old ‘Wemnninne Churchyard 


Poe belongs not to Baltimore but to the world. Several of his earlier 


poems were published here. He died in Baltimore October 7, 1849. 





In a comparatively short number of years Baltimore’s growth has been 
enormous. It can be measured graphically by the fact that one-time 
quiet, rural Westminster Churchyard has been brought almost into the 
center of the busy down-town district. Big industrial plants now 
overlook the grave of Poe. Noisy city traffic rumbles by. 


But perhaps the greatest evidence of Baltimore’s growth 
is the growth of Baltimore’s largest paper—The NEWS. 
The average net paid daily circulation for March showed 
an increase of 47-44% over the same month in 1916, the 
increase in the Sunday net paid average for the same 


period being 48-34%. 


For More Baltimore Business Concentrate In 


The Baltimore News 


Net paid Average Circulation April 1 to 27 inclusive 


114,606 Daily; 15,153 Gain (over same period last year) 
119,937 Sunday; 40,610 “‘ 


sa A. CARROLL {,5- LUTz 
astern Representative estern Representative 
Tribune ‘eee Wwedrh, First Nat’! — Bldg. 


New York we af Manager 
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“Bob” Murray Fears Neither Mail- 
Order Houses Nor Big City Stores 


His Unique Advertising Copy Has Built a Remarkable Business in a 
Small Town—A Type Worth the National Advertiser’s Attention 


By S. Roland Hall 


Of the Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, Pa. 


]F a big national advertiser or a 
department-store advertiser were 
to get something like a hundred in- 
quiries asking why his announce- 
ment was omitted from a single 
issue of a medium that had been 
used regularly he would probably 
feel flattered. Yet that is what 
happened to the Murray Com- 
pany, of Honesdale, Pa., whose 
name is probably here made 
known to advertising circles for 
the first time. 

Once in a while Printers’ INK 
has occasion to review the work 
of some retail merchant whose 
work stands out not only as an 


example to fellow merchants but. 


as a study for manufacturers. 
The Murray Company, of Hones- 
dale, is clearly entitled to a place 
in this group of distinctive re- 
tailers. 

G. S. Brown, the president of 
our company, one day brought 
down to the office a little paper 
from his home county up in the 
mountains of Pennsylvania. “What 
do you think of this style of ad- 
vertising?” said he, as he spread 
out the page with Murray’s 
“Everything for the Farm News” 
on it. He read most of the ad- 
vertisement aloud to me, enjoying 
the homely, sensible way in which 
the items were written. As the 
exhibits will show, the Murray 
Company uses a space eight to ten 
inches deep across three columns, 


devotes one-third or one-fourth” 


of the space usually to a display 
advertisement of the general kind 
but fills the remainder of the 
space with well-written items about 
the people who have come into 
the store, what they are buying 
and what they are planning to 
do. My conviction as to the value 
of this style of advertising was 


instantaneous. It is the old prin- , 
1 


ciple of using news value but de- 
veloped in a way that is particu- 
larly well suited to the country 
town. The items are written 
breezily, neighborly and with the 
commercial note not sounded too 
strongly. I doubt that there are 
many country editors who could 
do the job so well. 

Mr. ,Brown had enjoyed these 
advertisements so much that he 
had kept all the pages containing 
them. It seemed to us that there 
might be much in the methods of 
this country-town advertiser that 
would be of value to other deal- 
ers, and it was decided that I 
should make him a visit. 

Honesdale has a population of 
about 3,000. A call on the editor 
of the Wayne County Independent 
—a_ tri-weekly — established the 
fact that the Murray Company 
was as successful in its merchan- 
dising as its advertising indicated. 
It is doing a business of $150,000 
a year—a very large figure for a 
town of that size. The business 
manager of the paper was glad to 
accompany me to the store for a 
talk with the proprietors. 


THE NEW TYPE OF COUNTRY MER- 
CHANT 


If I had entertained any idea 
that the distinctive advertiser of 
Honesdale was a quaint country- 
town character, that notion was 
quickly removed. I had a chance 
to watch “Bob” Murray, who has 
done most of the advertising, 
handle several customers before 
we interrupted him, and _ those 
minutes showed him to be the 
keen, hustling, obliging type of 
modern merchant who would 
make his mark in Pittsburgh, 
Newark, Rochester or wherever 
else he might be located. He was 
busy but not too busy to spend an- 


' 
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hour and a half with me, telling 
of the methods he, his brothers 
and brother-in-law and his help- 
ers have used to build up the 
business that they to-day enjoy. 
He knows the opportunity of the 
country-town merchant and con- 
sequently knows that too few 
have taken advantage of the wide 
acquaintance that the country 
merchant can have. 

The present style of advertis- 
ing is not the only effective style 
that the company has used. Some 
years ago it ran a series of per- 
sonal advertisements introducing 





“ ” 


BOB MURRAY IN THE CENTRE, HIS BROTHERS ON 


EACH SIDE 


each member of the force and 
telling what each specialized on. 
The series went:so far as to in- 
clude “Helen,” the stenographer 
and bookkeeper—told where she 
received her training, that her 
office equipment included Under- 
wood typewriter, Burroughs add- 
ing machine, etc. “If you want 
to know how your account 
stands, see Helen,” “If you like 
itemized statements, tell Helen,” 
were the closing remarks in this 
advertisement. The central idea 
was to make country buyers feel 
that they knew the Murray 
family, and this series of adver- 
tisements was so successful that 
farmer after farmer would come 
in and speak to “Helen” by her 
first name, though they had be- 
come acquainted with her only 
through the advertising. Almost 
every one who now comes into 
the store speaks to the men of 





INK 


the force by their first names. 

The advertisement headed “I 
tell you, boys,” quoting the oldest 
farmer of Wayne county on Bow- 
ker’s Corn Fertilizer, is just one 
more example of Mr. Murray’s 
keen appreciation of what consti- 
tutes interest in advertising. 

I remarked: “You have a dis- 
tinctive and effective style in these 
news-item talks. You know it. 
I suppose, but I am emphasizing 
it. Now, I wonder how you hap- 
pened to adopt this style.” 

“Tt was this way,” answered 
Bob Murray, who did most of 
the talking with me. 
“We sell everything 
for the farm, which 
includes a great 
many farm imple- 
ments. The John 
Deere people get out 
a house-organ and 
in one of the issues 
of this publication 
there was the sug- 
gestion that when 
Phil Brown out in 
the country buys a 
new mowing ma- 
chine this is‘as much 
a news item to the 
country folks as 
when James Wilkin- 
son, Esq., up in the 
residence part of the town buys a 
new Chalmers. The gist of the 
suggestion was that we should go 
to our local editor and get a 
news item inserted on that pur- 
chase. But I figured that with 
the large amount of farm supplies 
we sold we would be trotting 
down to the editor a score of 
times a week and that he wouldn’t 
stand for that. So I thought to 
myself, ‘Why don’t we just buy 
the necessary space ourselves and 
then write up the items as we see 
fit?? That seemed to be the solu- 
tion, and as. we always carried 
the slogan of ‘Everything for the 
Farm,’ the newspaper suggested 
that we give our talks the head- 
ing of ‘Everything for the Farm 
News’.” Though he did not put 
it that way, the firm.is really pub- 
lishing a house-organ or store 
paper in the newspapers. The 
two papers of the town are used. 
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He went on to tell me that the 
eight members of the selling 
force make memoranda of all 
sales and turn in the kernel of 
the item to the office where the 
copy is whipped into shape by 
Bob Murray and the stenographer 
and bookkeeper member of the 
organization. 

The best way to convey an un- 
derstanding of what the copy is, 
is to quote some of it. As far as 
I know this copy is unique—and 
by that I mean unique, there’s 
nothing else like it anywhere, as 
far as I know. As you read it, 
don’t sneer at its small-town 
newspaper style. That style ex- 
plains many things about the 
record this store is making. 
Here are some of the paragraphs 
from the copy: 

“O. F. Bone, of South Canaan, 
wanted a good set of one-bench 
bobs for lumbering. We had the 
bobs and he had the money, so 
we made a sale in a minute.” 

“You just bet we are going to 
have our ‘Big Spring Opening.’ 
We don’t care if sugar is scarce 
and high in price. A little thing 
like that don’t stop us. The big 
days will be March 20-21-22-23. 
Mark them on your calendar so 
you don’t forget.. It’s going to be 
a big party and one treat. You 
are invited. Mark those dates on 
your calendar right now before 
you read any further.” 

“The printers are now working 
on our big spring catalogue which 
will be mailed to you about 
March Ist. We are going to have 
a real catalogue this year. You 
know it takes time to learn how 
to do a new job well. We don’t 
know very much about it yet, but 
we do think you'll like this new 
catalogue. Shipments by railroad 
are going to be very slow and un- 
satisfactory this year so we have 
anticipated your wants by pur- 
chasing very heavily. We have 
unloaded car after car of plows, 
harrows, cultivators, mowers, 
rakes, reapers and binders, as 
well as a good stock of repairs, 
so that when the robins begin to 
flutter about we'll be all ready for 
you. Our new spring catalogue will 
tell you all about it. If you don’t 
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get your copy by mail, call or 
write us.’ 

“In order to carry out the pol- 
icy of ‘Service for Customers,’ 
which the Murray Company ad- 
vocates, Jake spent last week at 
the factory of the Empire Cream 
Separator Company, of Bloom- 
field, N. J., to become more fa- 
miliar with the construction of 
the Empire mechanical milkers 
and cream separators. It is a 


long time since Jake worked at 
the bench, but he said it seemed 
quite natural. His case was some- 








THE MURRAY ESTABLISHMENT, WITH LONG 
LINE OF FARM IMPLEMENTS AT THE 
STREET CURB 


thing like the fellow who hadn’t 
had an opportunity to swim for a 
long time before he jumped from 
a torpedoed steamer. He floun- 
dered around for a time, but soon 
caught on. So did Jake, although 


- the foreman said that he did not 


notice any increase in the day’s 
production. The Empire com- 
pany employs 350 people. About 
200 are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of milking machines. It is 
interesting, especially when you 
know, the material used is very 
expensive. This means economy 
at every angle. The pails are 
made of german silver, which are 
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cut out from sheets and then put 
through the shaping machine. It 
is then put together with an elec- 
tric riveter. The bottom is put 
in and is ready for the polisher. 
The covers are die cast from 
white metal, first copper plated 
and then nickel plated. All pulsa- 
tor parts are made of the same 
material as the covers. The su- 
perintendent told Jake they didn’t 
need any air for the blast furnace 
as that was supplied with a steam 


EVERYTING FOR THE FARM NEWS 


(BY THE ASSOCIATE ED 


Published - MURRAY co., Honesdale, Pa. 


“H. J. Lillie, of Clinton, is. re- 
modeling his dairy barn. Of 
course he is using our Star 
Stanchions, which make the cows 
so happy. Mr. Lillie sent us a 
few of his celebrated Wolf River 
apples and believe us they are 
some fruit. Five of them weighed 
414 pounds. Who can beat this? 
If you can, bring them in. (This 
is the way the editor hopes to get 
his winter’s supply.) Mr. Lillie 
reports a small crop but very fine 
quality.” 

“Did you buy a Lib- 
erty Bond? If not, 
it’s time to get busy. 
Everyone about the 
store is going to buy 
at least a little one, 
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Pitcher Spout 
Pumps 


“Price $1. 75 
* Price ‘$2. 00 





and if you have not 
come across yet, just 
come in and join us 
and we'll go up and 
take a couple of shots 
at the Kaiser. We 
have enough German 
blood in our veins to 
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appreciate the many 
good qualities of our 
fine German-Ameri- 
can citizens, but this 
Kaiser rule or ruin 
business must be 
stopped and we 
want to help old 





“ MURRAY CO. 


Honesdale, Pa. 


Everything for the Farm. 


Uncle Sam do the 
trick. Are you with 
us?” 

“Claude Stanton, of 





THE STYLE USED IN THE MURRAY NEWSPAPER 


ADVERTISING 


blower, and the office was pretty 
well ventilated at all times, so he 
had better spend his time in the 
assembling department where the 
pulsators are put together and 
tested. The pulsator is called the 
heart of the machine. It regu- 
lates the suction and release and 
must work accurately at all times. 
The Empire company is equip- 
ping its milkers with a new 
pulsator called the supersimple 
and it is everything that the name 
implies. It consists of one disc, 
two valves and stem and is so 
simple it seems about impossible 
to get out of order.” 


Waymart, is very 
much up in the air | 
these days (in his ap- 
ple trees) pulling 
down the Baldwins and Northern 
Spies. Claude says his apple crop 
brings in the easiest money on the 
farm. He will have about 1000 
bushels of fine sprayed fruit. 
There is good money in apples. 
Why not give the old orchard 
more attention. The difference 
between a nice yield of good 
salable fruit and the usual crop 
of wormy apples is just one of 
our $19.00 barrel sprayers and 
about five cents per tree for 
A hint to the 


spraying material. 

wise is sufficient.” 

“We have just unloaded an- 
(Continued on page 89) 
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SPEEDING UP PRODUCTION 


To save is a vital necessity in America 
today. 


There is but one thing of greater impor- 
tance than conservation and that is to produce. 


The enormous strain of demand for the 
things that will win the war—ships—ord- 
nance—airplanes—ammunition—can be met 
only by highly organized production. 


At bottom the problems of meeting this 
demand are problems which engineering 
skill must answer. 


A dependable journalistic service special- 
izing in his particular problems is as vitally 
essential to the engineer today as an effect- 
ive intelligence department is to the com- 
mander of an army. 


McGraw-Hill Engineering Publications 
are rendering that vital service. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


Power Coal Age The Contractor 
Electrical World American Machinist Engineering News-Record 
Electric Railway Journal Electrical Merchandising 


Engineering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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AND IT’S JUST 
THE SAME IN 
DUBUQUE 


When you hear the expression a “nation- 
wide circulation,” it is difficult somehow to vis- 
ualize it. 


The word “nation-wide” may call up an 
image of a gay-colored map of the United 
States, or trans-continental railroads or 
thronged cities, small and large. 


But let’s look for a minute at Amos Jen- 
kins in his home in Rochester, New York. 


¢ 


Amos is an up and doing young man around 
thirty-five who has made more money lately 
than he ever made before. He has contributed 
some of it to the Red Cross and some of it to 
the Y. M. C. A., and he’s bought Liberty Bonds 
and still he has a bigger surplus than ever, in 
spite of the soaring prices of the little Jenkins’s 
boots and Mrs. Jenkins’s hats and his own 
favorite pipe tobacco. 


Of course Amos has to work harder than ever 
before and of course when he gets home at 
night he’s more tired than he used to be. But 
there’s a moving-picture house down the street 
that sees a good deal of the Jenkinses these 
days. Amos likes pictures just about as much 
as Amos, Jr., and Mrs. Jenkins, and he doesn’t 
feel that he’s doing anything unhooverishly ex- 
travagant by resting up there in the evening 
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and freshening his tired mind for the next day’s 
job. 


And just as he likes to see pictures, Amos 
likes to read about them. Of course Amos 
feels sometimes that it is his duty to be informed 
on international affairs and go through exten- 
sive articles on the shipping problem and read 
about the situation in Sumatra. He does this 
with the Sense of Duty sitting atop the reading 
lamp. 


But when Amos has finished, he reaches over 
for the latest copy of Photoplay that Mrs. Jen- 
kins has just finished and lies back and reads 
it straight through from cover to cover—from 
cover to cover. 

« 


So it comes to this. Is Amos Jenkins of 
Rochester, with new money and plenty of it, 
the man you are anxious to reach? Haven’t 
you a story to tell to Amos and young people 
like him the country over at that time in their 
lives when they are most willing and most able 
to spend? 


There are 200,000 Amos Jenkinses with a 
common absorbing interest—the contents of 
Photoplay. Good idea to make your advertis- 
ing part of these contents. 


PHOTOPLAY 


Let the name stick in your mind; it’s imitated 


WwW. M. HART 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
850 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 185 MADISON AVE. 
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Modern Improvements On 
Minnesota Farms 


An investigation among the members of four cow testing associa- 
tions in Minnesota discloses these interesting facts: 


There are 140 farmers in these four associations. They 
are milking 2,190 cows. 


64 of the farmers have new modern barns. The others 
have good barns. 


106 of these farmers have modern steel stanchions. 
17 farmers have electric lighting systems. 

41 farmers have milking machines. 

There are 145 silos owned by these 140 farmers. 


57 of them have water supply systems. 


Practically every member of these four associations is planning 
more improvements this year—the improvements ranging from 
new stanchions and new milking machines to new barns, and their 
plans are typical of the plans for improvements this year on all 
the prosperous farms of the Northwest. 


Prices of building materials are high. But the net incomes of 
Northwestern farmers have increased faster than commodity 
prices have increased. 


The farmers of Minnesota and the Dakotas realized twice as much 
for their 1917 crops and live stock products as they had ever 
realized in any previous year. 


The Farmer reaches seventy per cent of all the members of the 
cow testing associations in Minnesota, and its circulation among 
this group of “‘better-than-ordinary” farmers is typical of its entire 
circulation in the Northwest. 





Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Eastern Representatives, 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
381 Fourth Avenue, 

New York City. 


Western Representatives, 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
1341 Conway Building, 
Chicago, IIl. 





Average total circulation January 1, 1918’to April 1, 1918, 


140,542 

















Good Assistance Given 
Division of Advertising 





Committees That Are Co-Operat- 
ing Report at a Dinner in New 
York—Distribution of Advertis- 
ing Officially Prepared Has Cov- 
ered Each of the Federal Re- 
serve Districts. 


DINNER was held at the 

Advertising Club in New 
York on April 23, which was at- 
tended by sixty members of com- 
mittees which are co-operating 
with the Division of Advertising 
of the Committee on Public In- 
formation. Two war talks were 
given, one by James H. Baker, a 
member of the committee of nine 
sent abroad by the Liberty Loan 
Committee to observe conditions 
at the front; and the other by 
Colonel Frank S. Evans, of the 
British Army, who, after serving 
three years and two months in 
the war zone, and being wounded 
twice and gassed once, was in- 
valided out of service three 
weeks ago. 

Charles Dana Gibson, chairman 

of the pictorial publicity commit- 
tee, told of the work done by the 
artists of the country in behalf 
of the Liberty Loan, the Red 
Cross and other money raising 
activities of the Government. 
C. Harn, on behalf of the Di- 
vision of Advertising, presented 
figures showing the number of 
pieces of copy that had been pre- 
pared for the different publica- 
tions and the circulation of these 
mediums. Collin Armstrong, of 
the American: Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, said that the 
agents had thus far prepared 182 
pieces. of copy, which had been 
run in space occupying 4,189,000 
lines in various publications. All 
eleven of the Liberty Loan dis- 
tricts have drawn upon the com- 
mittee for advertising copy. 
Cleveland sent a messenger to 
New Yark for material to be 
used in its local campaign. With- 
in two hours after he arrived he 
was supplied with all the copy he 
needed in the form of mats and 
was on his way back to Ohio. 
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W. H. Lee, of New Haven, of 
the directory publishers’ division, 
told what had been done in his 
home city to get women to work 
in the munition factories. W. H. 
Easton, of the Technical Publicity 
Association, said that his commit- 
tee had distributed among the 
workmen of various manufactur- 
ing plants, over a million copies 
of ieaflets explaining in simple 
language what we are fighting 
for and the government’s various 
activities. Ralph Trier, of the 
theatrical programme committee, 
said that a page advertisement of 
the Liberty Loan was being 
printed each week in forty pro- 
grammes having a circulation of 
350,000 copies. Rowe Stewart, 
president of the Poor Richard 
Club, of Philadelphia, said the 
war committee of the club had 
secured one page a day in eight 
Philadelphia newspapers for 
thirty days and had turned $30,- 
000 into the fund. 

Other speakers were Frank B. 
White, of Chicago, managing di- 
rector of the Agricultural Pub- 
lishers Association, Harry Levy, 
of the committee on motion pic- 
tures, H. H. Cooke, of the print- 
ing division, and Frank Black, 
president of the Pilgrim Publicity 
Association, Boston. 





Canada’s Victory Loan Adver- 


tising 
Figures are now available relating 
to the Canadian Victory Loan, e 


total cost of advertising the Loan was 
$207,093, of which the amounts paid 
to newspapers and magazines aggregate 
$164,519. Practically every newspaper 
in Canada, irrespective of its politics or 
character, got a fair share of the ad- 
vertising according to its circulation. 
The larger dailies received from $1,000 
to $3,000 each, while the smallér week- 
lies averaged about $50 apiece. The 
most any paper received was $3,000. 
Over $412,000,000 worth of Victory 
Bonds were sold during the drive. 





New Advertising Manager for 
Victor 


Ernest John has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, Camden, N. J. He 
has been manager of the company’s edi- 
torial department, which is now merged 
with the advertising department. 
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Moses Leaves 
Omega Oil 


ERT M. MOSES has sold his 
interest in the Omega Chemi- 
cal Company, New York, manu- 
facturer of Omega Oil. In refer- 
ence to the sale and his plans for 
the future, Mr. Moses has this 
to say to Printers’ INK readers: 
“IT have sold my holdings in 
and retired from the Omega 
Chemical Co., of which I have 
been secretary and treasurer for 
nineteen years—that is, from its 
inception. My intentions are to 
buy and run a newspaper as soon 
as I can find one that fits my 
fancy and my ‘pile’ Thus can I 
administer ideas to the public in- 
stead of liniment. This change 
appeals to me mightily because I 
am inherently a newspaper man 
rather than a dealer in panaceas. 
Being a cross between vegetarian- 
ism and Fletcherism, I am _ in- 
clined to the notion that it is 
nobler to elevate mankind with 
the mind than with medicine. 

“T began in a country newspa- 
per office, and I expect to end my 
days amid the smell of rollers 
and the sweet sounds of clicking 
type. For awhile I plan to loaf 
around the town of Rushville, 
Ind., where the home folks live, 
awaiting the fortunes of war be- 
fore doing anything final. I have 
been commissioned to do quite a 
bit of writing of an advertising 
nature, and will sandwich this 
work in with the resting spell. 

“Buying a newspaper is as 
much of a gamble as getting 
married. The choice selections 
are as elusive as ignes fatui. Due 
warning is given here and now 
that any proposition put before 
me will go under the microscope, 
and the litmus and acid tests will 
be applied by a professor from 
Harvard. 

“After buying advertising for 
nineteen years, I hope soon to be 
selling advertising. This should 
be a delightful change. I think 
I will enjoy taking in money more 
than paying it out. I have always 


Bert 


felt the buyer took all the chances 
and assumed the long end of the 
gamble, for that is what adver- 


tising really is. The buyer has 
to pay for advertising whether it 
pays him or not, while the seller 
gets his money, no matter which 
way the wind veers. 

“IT know all the ‘tricks of buy- 
ing space, so that when the se- 
ductive wiles are tried upon me 
as seller, the chances are they 
won’t work. Anyhow, I am to 
jump to the other side of the 
fence, and the change will give 
the molecules of my mind a new 
form of exercise that they proba- 
bly need. 

“The war is going to make 
some mighty changes in publish- 
ing and advertising, and I am just 
enough of a gambler to antici- 
pate a lot of fun and excitement 
while the evolution is in prog- 
ress.” 





Loan and Second-Class Postage 
Zone Rates Engross Repre- 
sentatives at Lunch 


Subscriptions to the Liberty Loan, 
reported through the Special Commit- 
tee for Publishing and Book-selling in 
New York, up to last Monday, April 29, 
amounted to $1,725,300, as ‘announced 
by A. C. G. Hammesfahr, of Collier’s, 
before the Representatives’ Club at 
luncheon on that day. 

The committee is subdivided into pub- 
lishers, book-sellers, periodicals, bind- 
ers and printers. 

“So far the total subscriptions re- 
ported are made up as follows,” said 
Mr. Hammesfahr: 

“Publishers ... 

Book-sellers . 
Periodicals .. 
Binders 
Printers 





i Pree rr er ry $1,725,300 

“The Committee for Periodicals for 
the Third Liberty Loan consists of Mr. 
Buckley, of the Crowell Publishing Co.; 
Mr. Cuddihy, of Literary Digest: Mr. 
Fernald, of Leslie-Judge Co.; Mr. sogee, 
of McClure Pu lications, Inc.; 
Parker, of The Century Co.; Mr. . 
of Simmons-Boardman Co.; Mr. Cook, 
of George E. Cook Co.; Mr. Thayer, of 
Periodical Publishers’ Association; Mr. 
Wilson, of The McCall Co., and Mr. 
Whitlock, of the Representatives’ Club.” 

The representatives heard talks by 
P. W. Wilson, American representative 
of the London Daily News, and Allen 
Dawson, of the New York Globe, on 
war topics. Resolutions were, read re- 
ferring to the action taken by the A. N. 
P. A. and the Periodical Publishers’ 
Association of America’in passing reso- 
lutions favoring the suspension of the 
second-class postage zone rates until a 
year after the close of the war. The club 
passed resolutions to the same effect. 














Death of Henry Nelson 
McKinney 


ENRY NELSON McKIN- 

NEY, a member of the firm 
of N. W. Ayer & Son, of Phila- 
delphia, and one of the most 
prominent advertising agents in 
the country, died at his home in 
New York on Sunday in his sixty- 
ninth year. He was born in Natal, 
South Africa, where his parents, 
who were missionaries, were sta- 
tioned. He was sent to the United 
States to be educated. 

Mr. McKinney entered the em- 
ploy of the firm of N. W. Ayer & 
Son in 1875, and three years later 
became a member of the firm. 
During the 43 years that have 
elapsed since then he devoted him- 
self entirely to its interests. His 
associates in business were Fred- 
erick W. Ayer, Jarvis A. Wood, 
Albert G. Bradford, W. W. Fry, 
and W. M. Armistead. 

It was Mr. McKinney who orig- 
inated the N. W. Ayer & Son 
trademark: “Keeping Everlasting- 
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ly at It Brings Success.” He is 
said to have devised the name 
“Uneeda Biscuit” and had much to 
do with the development of the 
National Biscuit Company. Other 
companies to whose successful ad- 
vertising he largely contributed 
are N. K. Fairbank Co., H 

Heinz and Simmons Hardware 
Co., the Standard Oil Company, 


Remington Typewriter Co., Corn 
Products Refining Co., American 
Sugar Refining Co. Western 


Union, Western Electric Company 
and United States Rubber Com- 
pany. 

Mr. McKinney took charge of 
the New York office of N. 
Ayer & Son in 1911 and resided i in 
that city until his death. 

Funeral services were held at the 
Central Baptist Church Wednes- 
day evening. A second service 
will take place at the Memorial 
Baptist Church, Philadelphia, this 
Thursday afternoon. 

A more extended article on Mr. 
McKinney’s career will appear in 
a coming issue. 
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Draft Forces Laundries to Seek a 
Larger Market 


With Hundreds of Careful 


“Dressers” 


Gone to War, Indianapolis 


Laundries Join in Advertising to Get the Home 
Trade—“Merchandising” Difficulties 


By R. L. Jenne 


AR-TIME conditions, the 

departure of many young 
men for training camps and 
higher costs, necessitating a price 
increase for serv ice, have so af- 
fected the laundry industry that 
Indianapolis laundry owners have 
been compelled to create a new 
market for laundry service. They 
have chosen to do this by means 
of a co-operative advertising cam- 
paign to acquaint the public with 
the facts and conditions confront- 
ing the local industry. 

“The laundries have been hard 
hit by the departure of young 
men for training camps,” said 
Wilson W. Godfrey, of the Laun- 
dry Owners’ Club. “They were 
good dressers and patronized the 
laundry freely. But their removal 
has had a more far-reaching ef- 
fect than the loss of business 
alone. When the young man of 
the family goes, the family, as a 
rule, suffers a loss of revenue. 
This loss of revenue, and the fact 
that the size of the family wash- 
ing is reduced by his going, re- 
sults in many instances in greatly 
reducing or stopping the laundry 
work coming from such a home.” 

To replace this loss, and to get 
business started toward the laun- 
dries, advertising is being used to 
help create a new market for 
laundry service in the heavier 
items of home furnishings, such 
as blankets, feather beds and pil- 
lows, quilts, comforts, bedspreads, 
draperies, lace curtains and rugs. 
The housecleaning time was con- 
sidered by laundry owners as the 
best time for the advertising cam- 
paign. - 

Nearly every laundry in Indian- 
apolis operating by power has 
joined in the campaign, and the 
expense is pro-rated among the 
several laundries according to the 
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of employees in each 
plant. While the National Laun- 
dry Owners’ Association pro- 
rates its expense for co-operative 
effort by taking the number of 
washing machines as a basis for 
assessment, the Indianapolis laun- 
dry owners believe that for purely 
local purposes their method of 
pro-rating the expense is probably 
preferable. 

The advertising appears in large 
newspaper space and no names 
are signed to it. This method was 
determined by the laundry own- 
ers to be the fairest and most effi- 
cient way to advertise for the 
whole industry and to create busi- 
ness for all the laundries. And in 
order to place all plants on the 
same plane it was decided that no 
laundry would make use of let- 
ters or printed matter to win for 
a particular plant any of the ad- 
vantages created by the newspa- 
per advertising. 

One of the policies of the cam- 
paign is to avoid promises of un- 
usual service. Inquiry on this 
point brought an expression on 
guarantees, which is interesting, 
particularly to advertisers who 
are accustomed to accept as law 
the idea that the customer is al- 
ways right. 


number 


COMBATING THE GUARANTEE BY 
IGNORING IT 


One of the reasons why prom- 
ises of unusual services are being 
avoided is that due to unprece- 
dented war-time conditions the 
standard of service may vary 
from time to time in nearly all 
plants. No guarantees are being 
made. Nearly all lines of busi- 
ness, including the laundry indus- 
try, are suffering from a serious 
labor shertage. The point being 
made is the general one, that 
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From Leslie’s Motor Department Files 


Truck advertising in the “big four’’ of truck 
mediums among the periodicals shows an 
increase of 21,500 lines for the first three 
months of 1918. 


Truck advertisers have tripled their space 
in Leslie’s so far this year—a greater pro- 
portionate gain than for any other period- 
ical, and the second largest gain in total 
lines of truck advertising. 


Schedules for the balance of the year in Leslie’s 
are in even greater ahaa than for the first 
three months. 


Leslie's 


LUTHER D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
New York— Boston—Chicago— Seattle 
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e fourth of a series of intimate discussions of The Chicago 


Daily New: by Mr. Moses. 


The fifth will appear in an early tissue.) 


The Chicago Daily News 
The Problem of “Position” 


By BERT MOSES 


out argument, I think, 

that a publisher has his 
troubles along with the rest 
of us. 

And perhaps the most per- 
plexing, provoking and peren- 
nial is this: 

How can more full posi- 
tions be given when all are 
already taken? 

Every scheme of make-up 
has been tried. 

Pages have been put to- 
gether in a manner to rep- 
resent stepladders, pyramids 
and checkerboards,and some- 
times there has been such a 
promiscuous admixture of 
ads with news that the Eng- 
lish language sadly lacks 
words to describe the result. 

Only one newspaper within 
my knowledge has solved the 
problem—absolutely one only 
out of the twenty-odd thou- 
sand in the United States. 

That one paper is The Chi- 
cago Daily News. 

And the solution was so 
simple, so easy and so com- 
plete that you marvel that it 
has not been universally 
adopted. 

This is the solution: 

Positions are given or sold 
to nobody. 

You cannot buy position in 
Why this ad was written. 

Recently Mr. Bert Moses wrote to Mr. 


|: will be admitted with- 


The Chicago Daily News at 
any price. 

The make-up puts your ad 
in the best place he can find, 
and that is all there is to it. 


Under this plan, by the 
process of rotation, every ad- 
vertiser gets both fat and 


lean, and thus is equilibrium 
maintained. 

Position may mean much in 
newspapers” generally, but 
The Chicago Daily News 
seems to be the exception, for 
advertising in that paper 
pays, no matter what position 
it occupies. 

How do I know it pays? 

Because the same advertis- 
ers continue to use The Chi- 
cago Daily News year in and 
year out, and this fact bears 
witness to the profit that 
comes from continued invest- 
ment. 

I think the secret is this: : 

The readers of The Chicago Daily 
News have become accustomed to 
its make-up. . 

They do not see the same ads in 
the same conspicuous places every 
day, and so the ads in the less 
prominent locations are just as in- 
teresting as those in ‘‘island” posi- 
tions. ' 

Anyhow, The Chicago Daily News 
gets about everything there is go- 
ing, and as it never sells or prom- 
ises position, the inference is plain 
that run-of-paper in The Daily 
News is as good as or better than 
“top-of-column-and-next” elsewhere. 


John B. — Advertising Manager of 


The Chicago Daily News, and said, among other t 
“I want you to authorize me to write a series of advertisements for The Chicago 


Daily News. 


entirely too modest, and never seeming to emp 


Your advertising copy, while always interesting, has appeared to me 


hasise the Gibraltar- like excellence 


that must be ia if the real Chicago Daily News is pictured in type to the public 


as it actually is. 


“The Daily News is better than you ever said it was, It is better than Mr. Lawson 
himeelf or you can possibly realize, because you are both so close to it that the per- 


epective te faulty. Let me write what I know and think, 


merciless blue pencil on me. * 


When 
sure you will better understand The Chicago Daily News. 
Now then what do you say? 


to introduce Mr. Lawson to his own child. 


And Mr. Woodward said: ‘‘Go ry TD hd 


e do not use the 
I get through writing this series I am 
As a matter of fact I want 



































power laundries are equipped to 
do this work at a minimum of 
expense and free the housewife 
from an irksome task. 

A peculiarity of the laundry 
business is that the rates for work 
are well established and are more 
or less uniform, and when a price 
advance is necessary there is al- 
ways the possibility of unsettling 
the steady volume and flow of 
laundry work. For this reason, 
many laundry owners are inclined 
to view a price increase with 
some concern and no little anx- 
iety. Public opinion generally is 
opposed to increases in 
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reasonable demands, and stands 
ready and willing to adjust a fair 
and reasonable complaint in an 
equitable manner. 

The laundry owner would be 
willing to stand back of his work 
with a guarantee if it were pos- 
sible for the weavers, tailors, dry- 
goods merchants, clothiers and 
haberdashers to give the public a 
uniform grade and quality of ma- 
terial. 

In the advertising campaign 
now concluding the first advertise- 
ment in the series was to explain 
the necessity for a 10 per cent in- 





prices in all lines of busi- 
ness and to overcome this 
was one of the reasons 
for the advertising. 
Many customers, Mr. 
Godfrey says, know that 


omy have resulted in low- 
ering the quality of cot- 
ton, woolen and linen fab- 
rics; that many dyes are 
without dependence, but, 
in presenting claims to 
the laundries for damaged 
fabrics, the average cus- 
tomer forgets these faults 
and is inclined to blame 


the demands of war econ- Hess time brings hard work enough, 


unjust and unreasonable 
demands ffor _ replace- 
ments and damages. 

He commented on the 
fact that the average per- 





Let the Laundry Wash Everything 


heavy articles especially. Send the BLANKETS to the 
laundry before storing them for the summer Send the 
QUILTS and COMFORTS, the FEATHER BEDS 
and PILLOWS. Send us the LACE 
CURTAINS, of course. Send 
us even the RUGS 
that are washable. 


We won't promise “to 
make housecleaning a 
pleasure,” but we CAN 
greatly lighten the drudg- 


of it. Also—let us do 
the launderer and to make vox tual Walaa 


Phone ANY of Us—ANY TIME 
The LAUNDRIES 
of Indianapolis 


the Laundry CAN Wash 


without adding to it by doing all the heavy washing. 
There are so many things the laundry can wash—the 












son does not expect the 
shoe merchant to replace 
with a new pair the shoes 
that wear out too quickly because 
of inferior quality. If a man fails 
to get the service and use from 
the suit he buys, although it may 
be due to inferior quality, he 
rarely asks that it be replaced 
with a brand-new suit. But the 
experience of the laundry owner 
is that the man who sends a shirt 
to the laundry several times is in 
most cases quick to complain and 
demand a new shirt when, be- 
cause of inferior quality or faulty 
dyes, it loses its color. 

The experience of laundry men 
has been that practically every 
laundry owner desires to satisfy 
and hold his trade and meet its 








PLANTING THE IDEA OF MORE WORK FOR THE 


LAUNDRY 


crease in price, this increase be- 
ing added to the total of the bill, 
which was figured at the old rates. 
It was notably successful in its 
purpose, to make acceptance of 
the change agreeable to those who 
would otherwise have complained. 
_“In these days of high prices,” 
the advertisement read, “an ad- 
vance of 10 per cent for laundry 
service will seem trivial. 

“The cost of other necessities 
has increased 50 to 100 per cent, 
and people take it as a matter 
of course because they know 
it cannot be helped in most 
cases. 

“Every reasonable person knows 
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that increased prices are neces- 
sary and absolutely unavoidable 
in these times. 

“As the producer’s costs in- 
crease ~there must be a corre- 
sponding increase in the price the 
consumer is asked to pay. This 
applies to the laundry business as 
to all other industries, except, 
however, that the user of laundry 
service is not now asked to pay 
as much extra for service as the 
laundries have to pay extra for 
their supplies. 

“Very serious problems con- 
front the laundries just now. On 
the one hand our expenses have 
increased enormously, and at the 
same time hundreds and hundreds 
of our customers have joined the 
colors, thereby reducing our vol- 
ume of business. 

“We are seeking an emergency 
increase in revenue. We are not 
seeking greater profits. We are 
not asking for—or even hoping 
for—the usual peace-time prof- 
its. We are simply striving for 
sufficient revenue that we may 
continue our business—without 


loss if possible—until normal con- 
ditions return. 

“We consider it only fair and 
right that we should show the 
people of Indianapolis why an in- 
crease in rates is necessary. Here 


are some of the increased ex- 
penses we are forced to bear: 


1916 


Coal, nut and slack. 
Coal, mine run. oe Bee eD 
Soap 

Wrapping ere 

Cotton twine. 

Starch, corn. 

Starch, wheat. 

Canton flannel 

Muslin 

Cotton duck 

Knitted cotton 

Wool coverings 


“We also suffer similar extra 
expenses in the advanced prices 
affecting hay, oats, corn, harness, 
gasoline, automobile tires and 
even such items as boxes, buttons, 
office supplies, etc. Everything 
we buy costs more now. 

“Beginning Monday, March 18, 
there’ will be an extra charge 
of 10 per cent on all laundry 
work. 


. -$1.70 to $2.00 $4.25 to $4.50 
5 4.75 : 


INK 


“The idea is to make the extra 
charge apply uniformly to all 
work, so instead of adding one 
cent or fraction of a cent on va- 
rious articles, the work will be 
calculated at present rates, and 
this emergency charge of 10 
per cent will be added to the 
total.” 

The second advertisement in 
the series was upon the subject 
of deliveries, and pointed out the 
necessity for having bundles ready 
so that wagon men would not be 
compelled to call more than once. 
It was also urged that the cus- 
tomers getting C. O. D. laundry 
bundles should make arrange- 
ments, if away from home, to 
leave the money for the bundle 
in the hands of a neighbor to- 
gether with a note for the de- 
liveryman, saying where to call. 
The results from this advertising 
were about as successful as the 
average advertising effort which 
“bucks” a habit. There was 
some encouragement, but no pro- 
nounced advantage has been 
gained as yet. 

The delivery problem is more 
serious with laundry owners than 
it is with other merchants. The 
laundry wagon that delivers must 
also collect the work, so that the 
horse and man power makes two 
trips to each customer. 

The third advertisement was to 
influence housewives 
to leave the family 
washing in the hands 
of the power laundry. 
The ads which fol- 
lowed this one 
brought out the real 
help that the laundry 
could be in the house- 
cleaning time, and 
concentrated on the 
general aim of the 
campaign to get the 
public to send work to the laundry 
and increase the business in the 
heavier lines of blankets, bedding, 
draperies, lace curtains, ‘comforts, 
quilts and rugs, which under ordi- 
nary conditions would not be sent 
to the laundry for cleaning. 

The copy schedule provided for 
appearance of the. advertising in 
the Indianapolis daily papers on 
Saturday and Monday. - 
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Scratch it with a Knife 


OTE how the coating is amalgamated with 

the paper itself. You can’t scrape off the 

enamel without shredding the fibres of the 
stock beneath it. This is characteristic of 


White Mountain 
Enamel 


Now you understand why White Mountain Enamel 
does not ‘“‘pick’’ when properly handled in the press 
room. Heavy masses of ink and the most delicate 
tracing of half-tone details are alike transferred to 
the smooth surface of White Mountain Enamel 
with flawless precision. 

When you have inspected our White Mountain 


Enamel demonstration book you will specify this 
sheet for your finer catalog work. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Birmingham _ Detroit Atlanta Richmond,Va. 


Bay State Division—Boston 
Smith, Dixon Division—Baltimore 


New York Office Chicago Office-Continental & 
501 Fifth Avenue ° Commercial Bank Building 
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MAXWELL 
TRUCK 
1085 


MOST MILES PER GALLON 
| MOST MILES ON TIRES - 





and Trucks. 


Constantly, day and night, these huge 
their message to logical customers in thei 


your dealers ? 
We invite consultation. 


Maxwell dealers are now receiving Pers 
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Dealers nz 
Address 
























t aid in selling Maxwell Pessenger Cars 


Bulletins are forcefully delivering — 
territory. ; a 
JOR ADVERTISING for helping 


‘NEW YORK 
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Wise business men have discovered that it does 
not pay to try to get their messages across in 
booklets and catalogs without the dependable 
convoy of a staunch cloth cover. 


The paper-covered booklet of your competitors 
has little chance of getting to the purchasing 
executive or of staying on his desk when it 
does get there. 

But the cloth-covered book gets there and stays there. 
The cloth cover is as dependable an escort for its purpose 
as a fleet of United States destroyers. 

Ask your printer or binder about cloth covers for your 
next booklet or catalog. He will be glad to show you 
samples and quote prices on . 


Dependable 


Write today for our cloth -bound Dookie, 
“Getting Your Booklet Across.’’ It contains 
some interesting facts sheet i the econom of 
cloth covers. Address Interlaken Mills, 
Providence, R. I. : 











Associated Press Honors Melville 
E. Stone 


Presents Him $25,000 Worth of Liberty Loan Bonds As a Substantial Ap- 
preciation of His Services During the Twenty-five Years He Has 
Served It As General Manager 


ELVILLE E. STONE ast 

week rounded out the 
twenty-fifth year of service as 
general manager of the Associated 
Press. As an appreciation of his 
work, the board of directors made 
Mr. Stone the guest of honor 
at the annual luncheon of the As- 
sociation held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, in New York, on April 23, 
More than 400 members who were 
in attendance at the annual meet- 
ing were present. All of the ad- 
dresses delivered on this occasion 
had Mr. Stone as their subject. 
The speakers were old friends— 
Victor F. Lawson, of the Chi- 
cago Daily News; General Charles 
H. Taylor, of the Boston Globe; 
Frank B. Noyes, of the Wash- 


ington Star, and Adolph S. Ochs, 


of the New York Times. 

When the speechmaking was 
ended Mr. Noyes, on behalf of 
the board of directors and the 
membership, presented Mr. Stone 
a handsomely bound and privately 
printed volume entitled “M. E. S. 
—His Book,” which. had been pre- 
pared as a souvenir of the oc- 
casion. Inserted between the 
leaves of the book were twenty- 
five $1,000 Liberty Loan Bonds, 
each representing a year’s service. 

The volume, copies of which 
were distributed among the mem- 
bers, contains a biographical 
sketch of Mr. Stone, written by 
John Palmer Gavit; personal trib- 
utes by Victor F. Lawson, Frank 
B. Noyes, Frederic B. Jennings 


and Judge Peter S. Grosscup; an- 


address by Frederick W. Leh- 
mann, and a number of articles 
and addresses by Mr. Stone. 
The luncheon was a_ notable 
one, for at the tables were seated 
many of America’s foremost jour- 
nalists representing every section 
of the country. Back of the 
speakers’ dais on the southern 


wall of the big ballroom were 


hung in graceful design the Stars 
and Stripes, the Union Jack of 
Great Britain, the Tricolor of 
France and the flag of Italy. 

Frank B. Noyes, president of 
the Associated Press, who acted 
as toastmaster, introduced as the 
first speaker Victor F. Lawson, 
who in a five-minute talk told of 
his long friendship for Mr. Stone. 
The two men had known each 
other for fifty years and for 
forty-two years they had been in- 
timately associated. Together they 
founded the Chicago Daily News 
in 1876. Mr. Lawson said that he 
could, claim the honor of being 
the first of the more than a thou- 
sand members of the Associated 
Press to discover Mr. Stone. “It 
was a happy achievement,” he 
said, “for it was the beginning of 
the longest intimate friendship of 
my life. Believe me, friends, Mel- 
ville Stone wears well.” 


WHAT MR. STONE HAS SACRIFICED, 


Mr. Ochs spoke of Mr. Stone’s 
self-sacrifice, saying that he knew 
of several instances in which the 
latter had been offered highly 
remunerative positions but hhald 
declined them because of his de- 
votion to the affairs of the Asso- 
ciated Press. “He might have 
been a captain of industry,” Mr. 
Ochs continued, “a banker of 
great repute, an important mem- 
ber of the President’s Cabinet 
or an Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary at 
one of the chief courts of Europe; 
and who knows but that had he 
been the latter this world calam- 
ity might have been averted.” 

General Taylor said that it was 
a pretty hard job to satisfy one 
boss. Therefore he had for Mr. 
Stone a profound sympathy in 
his endeavor to satisfy a thou- 
sand bosses, the members of the 
Associated Press whom he serves. 
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General Taylor spoke of the pro- 
ceedings at the luncheon as “a 
rehearsal of Mr. Stone’s_ ob- 
sequies.” “I am very glad that 
he is here to hear them,” he said, 
“for it gives him an opportunity 
to add, subtract or change any- 
thing he doesn’t like. And per- 
haps he is like some of the rest of 
us who would rather have an 
ounce of taffy while we are alive 
than a ton of epitaphy when we 
are dead. Mr. Stone has made a 
marvelous record. He has shown 
efficiency, industry, integrity, en- 
terprise and every quality which 
makes for success. He has shown 
himself the greatest manager of 
a news-gathering association this 
country has ever seen.” 

Mr. Stone did not try to hide 
the tears that ran down his cheeks 
as he arose to speak in reply to 
the tributes of his friends. 

“T thank you,” he said. “I 
should be untrue to myself if 
these were not the first words I 
uttered. No one could be the 
recipient of such a tribute with- 
out a deep sense of pride. There 
is no one more desirous than my- 
self of enjoying your good opin- 
ion, but there is no one more 
doubtful if he has the right.” 


ASSOCIATED PRESS HAS THRIVED ON 
CRITICISM. 


Mr. Stone alluded to the early 
days of the organization and of 
the purposes it had undertaken to 
fulfill. “The Associated Press,” 
he continued, “was founded on 
the theory that its integrity could 
only be maintained by criticism. 
The purity of the stream can only 
be maintained by aerating the 
water. I believe in the salutary 
effect of criticism, even carping, 
unreasonable criticism. I believe 
that some criticisms of the Asso- 
ciated Press have been justified, 
for human nature is fallible. 
Other criticism arises from ig- 
norance of the precise situation 
and is easily taken care of by an 
explanation. A very small and a 
very negligible part of the criti- 
cism is malign and I always 
thought that would take care of 
itself.” 

At the morning meeting of the 
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members Victor F. Lawson, of the 
Chicago Daily News; H. 
Cowles, of the Spokane Spokes- 
man- -Review; D. E. Town, of the 
Louisville Herald; R. M. John- 
ston, of the Houston Post, and 
Oswald Garrison Villard of the 
New York Evening Post, were re- 
elected to the directorate. 

Subsequently the directors met 
and elected the following officers: 
President, Frank B. Noyes, of the 
Washington Star; first vice-presi- 
dent, Ralph H. Booth, of the 
Muskegon Chronicle; second vice- 
president, E. P. Adler, of the 
Davenport Times; secretary, Mel- 
ville E. Stone; assistant secre- 
tary, Frederick Roy Martin; treas- 
urer, J. R. Youatt. The offices 
of secretary and assistant secre- 
tary carry with them those of gen- 
eral manager and assistant gen- 
eral manager, respectively. 

The annual report of the Asso- 
ciation shows that at the end of 
1917, 1,088 newspapers were tak- 
ing its service, of which 636 were 
evening, 391 morning newspapers, 
and 61 Sunday papers. This is an 
increase of 140 over the previous 
year. During 1917 more than 2,000 
miles of wire were added to the 
leased lines, making the total mile- 
age required for the service of the 
members 53,000. Six hundred and 
sixty operators are required to 
handle the dispatches. The small- 
est daily service calls for 500 
words and the largest runs as high 
as 56,000 words and upwards. The 
total assessments charged against 
members from Jan. 1, 1900, to 
Dec. 31, 1917, were $47,731,937. Of 
this entire amount the treasurer 
collected all except $4,469, a little 
less than one hundredth of one 
per cent. 





Rubber Company Appoints 
Agency 
The Gillette Rubber Company, Eau 
Claire, Wis., maker of Gillette tires 
and tubes, has placed its advertising 
in the hands of the Ostenrieder Adver- 


tising Corporation, Chicago. 





The Charles C. McKinney Service, 
with C. C cKinney in charge, has 
been organized in Chicago, to specialize 
in the advertising of motor trucks and 
parts. 








Clay Products Restricted: 
Coal Saved 


The Fuel Administrator Has to Exercise Care in Order to Treat All 
With Equal Fairness 


ATIONING' of the clay- 
products industries is accom- 
plished by recent action of the 
Federal Fuel Administration and 
the War Industries Board. The 
various branches of the trade 
must, in consequence, curtail pro- 
duction from 15 to 50 per cent in 
1918 as compared with the aver- 
age output in the past three years. 
Stoneware which is nationally 
advertised to some extent is to 
suffer a cut in production of 15 
per cent. Hollow building tile, one 
of the most energetically adver- 
tised classes of specialties in the 
building supply line, undergoes 
restriction of 25 per cent. Other 
nationally advertised lines in this 
field, such as sanitary ware, floor 
and wall tile, face brick, roofing 
tile, etc., all sustain a contraction 
of full 50 per cent in output. The 
officials at Washington frankly 
confess that this basis of opera- 
tion is intended to take care of 
only the more necessary require- 
ments outside of strictly war ac- 
tivities and the needs of the 
Government. 

Inasmuch as other industries 
that employ advertising extensive- 
ly may, one after another, be 
plated in much the same predica- 
ment as the clay products indus- 
tries, some little significance may 
attach to the procedure that has 
been followed in this instance. 
The restriction of clay products 
output constitutes the first in- 
stance in which so extensive a 


range of nationally-advertised in- . 


dustries have been placed on a 
war basis by official order as dis- 
tinguished from an informal com- 
pact. In the case, for instance, of 
the 30 per cent curtailment of 
automobile output, or the tem- 
porary cut of like proportions in 
the production of musical instru- 
ments, the desired conservation 
was accomplished by voluntary 
agreement of manufacturers. 
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In the case of the clay products 
industries, however, the great 
number of manufacturing plants 
involved—some 7,000 in the case 
of brick alone—and the further 
circumstance that in some lines 
there is no national organization 
to speak for the trade as a unit, 
rendered it desirable that curtail- 
ment be affected by orders from 
Washington. This plan of “giving 
orders” will, it is expected, be fol- 
lowed in the case of some of the 
other industries that are to be put 
on “rations” in the matter of fuel 
supply. Fuel Administration offi- 
cials advise Printers’ INK that 
they will seldom if ever invoke the 
dignity of a formal order unless 
the curtailment is at least 25 per 
cent. 

Negotiations of the Government 
with the various branches of the 
clay products industry extended 
over several months. Conferences 
innumerable were held in Wash- 
ington. At the outset an effort 
was made to negotiate with 
a “mass convention” comprising 
manufacturers from all branches 
of the trade, but it was quickly 
found impracticable to harmonize 
all the diverse interests and there- 
after each section was dealt with 
separately. 


JOCKEYING FOR POSITION 


The experience of the clay 
products manufacturers would 
seem to point the moral that hopes 
to obtain preferential treatment in 
a revision of the programme of 
production are likely to avail little. 
Inability. of the Government to 
deal with the entire clay products 
industry as a unit was due largely 
to jockeying for position on the 
part of respective interests. For 
instance, the paving brick manu- 
facturers seemed disinclined to 
make common cause with the 
manufacturers of face brick ‘be- 
cause some men in the first- 
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mentioned line assumed that the 
need for road and street improve- 
ments, even in war-time, would 
make considerable demand for 
their product. In the end, how- 
ever, the paving brick men fared 
no better than the producers of the 
widely-advertised tapestry bricks 
for which there must, naturally be 
a falling off in demand propor- 
tionate to the decrease in building 
operations. 

Inequalities of curtailment rep- 
resent the deliberate judgment of 
the administrative powers at 
Washington and do not in any in- 
stance constitute a testimonial to 
the appeals or protestations of in- 
terested manufacturers. Thus, the 
stoneware industry has been let 
off with a curtailment of only 15 
per cent because vitrified and 
glazed containers, etc., are re- 
quired as receptacles for food. 
Sewer pipe which sustains a cut of 
only 25 per cent, is accounted a 
factor contributory to the public 
health and drain tile which has the 
same modified restriction is essen- 
tial to the fullest measure of agri- 
cultural production. 

An issue that figured very con- 
spicuously in the negotiations pre- 
liminary to the restriction may 
have a certain interest for manu- 
facturers in other lines who will 
ultimately be called upon to go 
through a similar ordeal. This in- 
volves the taking of precautions 
to make sure that no manufacturer 
changes his line of manufacture if, 
by so doing, he might dodge some 
weight of restriction. During the 
interchanges between manufac- 
turers and Government officials, 
certain producers of widely-adver- 
tised brands of hollow building 
tile expressed grave apprehension 
lest brick manufacturers, whose 
output was to be cut 50 per cent, 
should turn to the manufacture of 
hollow building tile in the ex- 
pectation of being able to operate 
their plants at 75 per cent capacity. 
It was because of these misgivings 
and in order that productive bal- 
ance within the industry may be 
maintained that the Fuel Adminis- 
tration inserted in each order to 
the clay products groups a stipu- 
lation that no manufacturer who 
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devoted himself to a given line, 
exclusively, during the years 1915, 
1916 and 1917 shall use fuel to 
manufacture other products except 
upon written permission from the 
Fuel Administration. 

The fact that it was left to the 
Fuel Administration to issue the 
orders of curtailment in the clay 
products industries may be ac- 
cepted as conclusive evidence that 
this will be the regulatory ma- 
chinery that will be employed for 
the restriction of any and all in- 
dustries that will be curtailed in 
output during the war. In the 
case of some lines of manufacture 
the War Industries Board could 
attain the same end by shutting off 
supplies of materials, but as a re- 
sult of conferences between the 
officials of these two institutions, 
it has been agreed that the Fuel 
Administration is clothed with the 
greatest powers and thus it will be 
left to this agency to carry out all 
the mandates to industry that may 
be agreed upon in conference. 
The aim in every instance, it is 
stated, will be to conserve the 
larger interests of the trade in- 
volved and to provide equal treat- 
ment for all plants wherever 
possible. 


A. A. Gray a Major in Ord- 
nance 


Ainslee A. Gray has been commis- 
sioned a Major in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, to direct the work of the Tech- 
nical Press branch of the Information 
Section for the General Administrative 
Bureau of the Office of the Chief of 
Ordnance, Washington. His depart- 
ment will conduct general relations 
with the technical press for distribut- 
ing information of interest to the 
readers of business papers. 

Major Gray was formerly president 
of the Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
and more recently a member of Gray 
& Benjamin, Chicago. 





McCosker With Poster Ad- 
vertising Company 


Alfred J. McCosker has joined the 
sales force of the New York office of 
the Poster Advertising Company, Inc. 

For eight years he was engaged in 
work in the newspaper field, and more 
recently has been connected with the 
outdoor advertising field in the East. 
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~ Philadelphia 


The Third Largest Market in the United States 


DOMINATE Philadelphia, create 


maximum impression on both 
dealers and customers at one cost by concentrating 
in the Dominant Newspaper, the 


Philadelphia Bulletin 


The newspaper situation in Philadelphia is dif- 
ferent from almost any other market in the country 
—hbecause one newspaper (The Bulletin) goes into 
nearly every home in and near Philadelphia, making 
it possible for advertisers to send their selling ap- 
peals to practically every possible buyer in one 
medium at one cost. 


“In Philadelphia Nearly Everybody 


reads 


The Bulletin” 





Net paid average two-cent circulation for March 


409,679 


RON MRI NOOO 55.6 o a hee Genie ese neaisinee Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Building 
MN ROIs 5 fo 5 2h0 aio dora Rin ace wh meee wiee esa eae J. E. Verree, Steger Building 
TS RN e055 0 54:5 00 AOE VEE RS ens C. L. Weaver, Free Press Building 
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Orr Clients take us on many won- 
derful and interesting Art expe- 
ditions. 


As, for example, the creating of an 
extensive campaign for a vltidiine 


house that specializes in Law books. 
Every lawyer in the country has these 
volumes on his library shelves. One 
set is a résumé of the rulings of the 
Highest Court of them all—the United 
States Supreme court! 


We really believe the diversity of our 
assignments has much to do with the 
intense interest we take in them. The 
.., pictorial panorama is constantly chang- 
.ing. And this is an age when versa- 
‘tility is absolutely essential. ‘ 


THE ETHRIDGE ASSN. OF ARTISTS 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO OFFICE DETROIT OFFICE ; 
23-25 East 26th St. 220 So. State St. 1361 Book Bldg. ° 
) 4 1} 
HI} 
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McCall’s Magazine 


Founded 1870 


Back of McCall’s Magazine 


there isan organization 
of nearly one thousand 
enthusiastic workers. 


/KAb2ea pe 


Advertising Director 

















Newspaper Publishers Ask Postal 
Zone Law Delay 


The A. N. P. A. in Annual Convention Urges Congress to Postpone the 
Operation Until After the War—Notable Addresses 


HE annual meetings of the 

Associated Press and_ the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association held in New York last 
week brought to the city an un- 
_usually large number of news- 
paper men from all parts of the 
United States and Canada. The 
Waldorf-Astoria, where the ses- 
sions took place, was as crowded 
as if a big political convention was 
in progress. In spite of the war 
the publishers were cheerful and 
even optimistic regarding the fu- 
ture. 

These conventions are the most 
important meetings of the year in 
the newspaper world, as_ they 
bring together the representative 
publishers of the entire country 
for the discussion of business 
topics in which all are vitally in- 
terested. 

As the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ convention of last 
week was the first to be held since 
the United States became a live 
factor in the war, a number of 
questions growing out of the situ- 
ation came up for consideration. 
Hopewell L. Rogers, of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, president of the 
Association, in his annual address 
called attention to several matters 
that would require consideration 
during the convention. He bitter- 
ly attacked George Creel and the 
Bureau of Public Information for 
their alleged incompetency in 
handling important news concern- 
ing the Gevernment’s numerous 
war activities. He believed that 
there was an urgent necessity for 
a newspaper body in Washington 
capable of gathering information 
as to the business methods of the 
Government, as to the ability and 
efficiency with which laws are car- 
ried out, and through the editorial 
columns of the newspapers to in- 
telligently and justly criticize or 
commend those responsible for the 
conduct of the nation’s affairs. 





The two subjects that received 
the greatest amount of attention 
during the three days’ session of 
the convention were the impend- 
ing postal zone system that goes 
into effect July 1 and the paper 
situation. From the discussion of 
the first of these topics it was ap- 
parent that the publishers regard- 
ed the new law as a menace to 
their business. Don C. Seitz, of 
the New York World, chairman 
of the committee to which postal 
matters are referred, presented a 
report containing a_ tentative 
recommendation that Congress be 
asked to suspend the operation of 
the new law pending a thorough 
inquiry into the cost of carrying 
second-class mail and a full analy- 
sis of the probable results which 
will follow the law’s operation. 
Major E. B. Stahlman, of the 
Nashville, Tenn., Banner, present- 
ed a resolution urging Congress to 
amend the new act along the lines 
suggested in the amendment pre- 
sented by Senator McKellar when 
the bill was before the Senate in 
October. After a lengthy debate 
and a_ special committee, had 
threshed the matter out in confer- 
ence, the association adopted this 
resolution: 

Be it resolved by the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, that Con- 
gress, if insistent upon legislation of this 
character, be urgently requested to mod- 
ify said law in so far as it applies to 
newspapers along the general line as 
proposed by the McKellar amendment, 
or if the time be considered by Congress 
to be too short to do this, that Congress 
be urgently requested to suspend the 
provision of said law in so far as it ap- 
plies to the newspapers until a complete 
and intelligent investigation can be made 
of the subject of newspaper postage. 

Both the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association and the 
Inland Press Association held 
special meetings during the week, 
at which a similar resolution was 
adopted. 

The report of the committee on 
paper, prepared by A. G. Mc- 
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Intyre, the special representative, 
set forth the paper situation in a 
clean and graphic manner. Fig- 
ures were presented showing that 
the production of paper in 1917 
was 2,012,000 tons and for the first 
three months of 1918 at the rate 
for the year of 1,725,000 tons. 
Stocks were shown to be in a 
healthy state. The imports from 
Canada are increasing at a normal 
rate, but there is a great deal of 
activity in that country in the di- 
rection of other import markets 
which will have the effect of keep- 
ing. this market in a starved con- 
dition. It is important that pub- 
lishers of this country see to it 
that this tendency is curbed as 
much as possible through a re- 
striction in the export of sulphur 
and coal to the Canadian news 
print mills. 

The committee, in view of the 
growing shortage of paper, recom- 
mended that everything be done to 
cut down consumption and waste. 
Publishers are urged to adopt the 
association standard size of 8 col- 
umns 124 ems, or in cases where 
personal preference dictates, 12 
ems will be even more advantage- 
ous and economical. On the sub- 
ject of advertising the committee 
has this to say: 

“The latest report received on 
advertising statistics show that it 
is a direct reflection of the con- 
sumption of paper. Until recent- 
ly, there was a severe slump in ad- 
vertising, which reflected a corre- 
sponding reduction in paper con- 
sumption, which was really what 
saved the situation during the win- 
ter months when traffic conditions 
were so bad. Advertising is now 
showing only a slight decrease 
over March, 1917, and a 5 per cent 
decrease for the first three months 
of the year. This will probably 
drop further when the Liberty 
Loan campaign is over and the 
summer business dullness becomes 
effective.” 

In accordance with a recom- 
mendation made by the paper com- 
mittee the association adopted a 
resolution urging the War Trade 
Board to prohibit the exportation 
of newsprint paper during the 
period of the war. 
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Owing to the fact that so much 
time was taken up in the discus- 
sion of paper and postal matters 
little was left for the consideration 
of the topics enumerated under 
the subject of “Advertising” laid 
down in the programme bulletin. 
That they would have brought out 
a lot of valuable ideas is certain. 
Not a few of the publishers would 
have liked to get the views of this 
association upon such subjects as 
these: 


Is it not possible to induce advertis- 
ing agencies to adopt a standard form 
of contract, as has been done in Canada? 

Should not rates in foreign field be 
standardized—some now have sliding 
scale while others have flat rate. 

Standardization of advertising dis- 
count—many allow 15 per cent and 2 
per cent. Some allow 2 per cent, 3 per 
cent and 5 per cent, others none. The 
agents’ organization 'prefers 13 per cent 
and 3 per cent, which is allowed by most 
magazines. 

Should not commissions on local busi- 
ness be eliminated? 

Should there not be a better under- 
standing of the qualifications requisite 
for an agency asking recognition? 

What is the general custom of papers 
with morning and evening editions on 
advertising charges for holidays or days 
when there is but one edition? 

How many publishers have a different 
rate for local and general advertising? 

What practice has been established 
when newspapers have guaranteed to 
advertisers a net paid minimum circu- 
lation as basis of advertising rate and 
where circulation has fallen below guar- 
antee, due to increase of circulation 
rate? 

Cut rate agency evil—many recognized 
agencies split commissions, allowing 
them to sell space cheaper’ than the 
newspaper itself. The cut rate agencies 
usually request art and other service 
work, while those enjoying full com- 
mission can afford and do their own 
service work. 

How to reduce requests for advertis- 
ing matrices—by pressure on advertis- 
ing agencies? Matrices from newspapers 
cause delay and unsatisfactory typogra- 
phical appearance, 

Cannot matrices and proofs be ex- 
changed on a better business basis than 
at present? 

In what cities do newspapers continue 
to supply cuts free to advertisers? 

Advertisers and advertising agencies 
abuse the messenger privilege. It is 
suggested that newspapers’ messengers 
deliver proofs to advertisers and adver- 
tising agencies, but when matter is 
ready for the paper, the advertiser or 
agent employ their own messenger. The 
newspapers should not be obliged to 
ay all messenger service. 

0 all newspapers enforee their rates 
for “reading” copy—especially with med- 
ical advertisers? 

Fake classified ads. worded to induce 




















women and children to send a stamp or 
a dime for a list of instructions to earn 
money? 

What methods are employed-to detect 
fake financial advertisements before pub- 
lication? 

What is the proper practice, when 
through office error, advertised goods 
are offered at prices less than stated in 
copy? 

The professional man is engaged in 
the business that would profit by being 
advertised. It should be demonstrated 
to him that advertising is not alone 
ethical, but dignified and profit bringing. 

Shall local advertisers be permitted to 
have foreign advertising charged to them 
at their local contract rate, which they 
in turn charge to the manufacturer? 


The questions that received spe- 
cial attention were Nos. 7, 6 and 
15. Only twelve out of the three 
hundred publishers present said 
that they charged the same adver- 
tising rate to both local and gen- 
eral advertisers. In regard to 
holidays when only one edition is 
issued the general practice of pub- 
lishers is to notify advertisers of 
the fact and give them the privi- 
lege, if they so desire, of omitting 
their advertising on that day. 
Otherwise the full charge is made. 
Concerning financial advertise- 
ments from concerns that are un- 
known to the management the 
publishers say that as a rule they 
do not accept them until the char- 
acter and standing of the appli- 
cants for space have been duly in- 
vestigated. The same custom is 
usual in outside help wanted and 
other classified advertisements. 





The luncheon of the Bureau of 
Advertising, Wednesday noon, 
brought together the largest num- 
ber of advertising men and pub- 
lishers that have attended any of 
the functions of the business. The 
speakers were Sir John Foster 
Fraser, chairman of the War Lec- 
tures Committee of Great Britain; 
H. C. Hawk, chairman of the 
C. W. Post Interests executive 
committee; Samuel W. Reyburn, 
president of Lord & Taylor, New 
York; Hopkins, general 
sales manager of the Columbia 
Graphophone Co.; William A. 
Thomson, director of the Bureau 
of Advertising, and Lafayette 
Young, Jr., of the Des Moines 
Capital. 

Mr. Young’s speech, a portion 
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of which was printed in last 
week’s issue of Printers’ INK, 


made a deep impression. Its pa- 
triotic fervor aroused his hearers 
to a high pitch of enthusiasm. Mr. 
Reyburn told what can be done by 
those who remain at home to win 
the war. Mr. Hawk spoke of the 
many rich fields of opportunity 
that are yet to be pre-empted by 
pioneers. Continuing he said: 

“As to advertising itself—where 
newspapers stand pre-eminent for 
quick and substantial results—it 
is an economic factor of proven 
value in the development of busi- 
ness—which, beneficently big, if 
such characterization carries my 
meaning—is essential in economi- 
cal organization, production, dis- 
tribution. 

“Permanent, large advertising 
results are to-day, quickly and 
surely obtainable. The same 
formula, whether applied to men 
or materials—viz., merit merchan- 
dized to the masses by proper 
method, of which basic elements, 
merit and mass-merchandizing— 
the article and the ‘ad writer,’ are 
the two humanly fallible—the two 
important uncertainties. 

“To particularize, if I may, the 
‘newspaper method’ must have, 
largely, the credit for the pub- 
licity proportion of our own suc- 
cesses. Our inception and growth 
have been definitely along this line 
—the presentation of merit under 
the direction of a master “mass- 
merchandizer.’ We have used 
other media and mean to round 
out our main newspaper cam- 
paigns; nor do I say now that for 
some products these other media 
might not prove effective and suffi- 
cient; but I do say that our own 
foundations are footed on and re- 
inforced with the newspaper 
method—upon which has _ been 
builded our business structure, 
such as it is.” 

Mr. Thomson dwelt upon some 
of the more important phases of 
the work of the bureau. Some of 
his remarks were printed last 
week in Printers’ INK. 

The annual dinner of the A. N. 
P. A., on Thursday evening, was, 
in point of interest and enthusi- 
asm, unusually impressive. Owing 
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to the fact that tickets were sold 
only to members for their own 
personal use or direct employees, 
the number of guests was smaller 
than for several years, about 500 
being present. The _ publishers 
seemed to enjoy the novelty of 
being able to take a full breath at 
the tables without crowding their 
neighbors off their chairs. The 
speeches were notably patriotic in 
tone. Josephus H. Daniels, Sec- 
retary of the Navy, himself a 
publisher, made one of the best 
addresses of his career. In re- 
ferring to the responsibilities of 
the newspapers at this time he 
said: 

“To-day as never before the 
press has responsibility as a 
quasi-government agency. In 
times of peace, freedom of the 
press found expression in ‘scoops’ 
and ‘stories’ that attracted readers. 
It had a mission to please and to 
instruct. To-day, with the duty 
of interpreting world conditions 
to his readers and helping to win 
the war, the journalist is not free 
to do anything that could by any 
possibility give aid or comfort to 
the enemy. When his country is 
at peace the journalist’s chief aim 
is to scoop his contemporary. 

“The press of America has won 
national gratitude by its splendid 
spirit of service during the last 
year. With few exceptions, the 
newspapers have put service of 
country above everything else. 
News has been secondary to serv- 
ice. During the days after rela- 
tions were severed with Germany, 
it was to the papers that the peo- 
ple looked for a clear presenta- 
tion of the duty of this country. 
It rang clear and true, and when 
the declaration of war was made 
in solemn assertion of national 
duty, the press was almost a unit 
in support of the noble utter- 
ances of the President. 

“And from that hour, whether 
it was in support of the selective 
draft, the recruiting campaign, 
propaganda for the Liberty Loan, 
food and fuel conservation, the 
drives for the Red Cross and the 
Y. M. C. A. or leading in com- 


munity honors paid to youth going 
call, the 


to war—whatever the 
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press has responded with a cheer- 
ful aye, aye, sir, and has led in 
the enthusiastic support of every 
measure for national unity and 
national victory. The splendid 
way in which the press as a whole 
has arisen to the occasion and 
measured up to its responsibilities 
has given me an added pride in 
the profession.” 

Newton D. Baker, Secretary of 
War, spoke of his visit abroad, 
Charles E. Hughes urged Con- 
gressional intervention for the 
suppression of sedition in Amer- 
ica, and Stephen Lauzanne, editor 
of Le Matin, of Paris, told of the 
cordial relations existing between 
America and France. 

One of the pleasing incidents 
of the closing session of the con- 
vention on Friday was the re- 
ceipt of a telegram from Presi- 
dent Wilson in response to a mes- 
sage from the members pledging 
their loyalty and support sent on 
Wednesday. 

A telegram was also received 
from Secretary McAdoo in which 
he expressed his sincere and warm 
appreciation of the great service 
the publishers had rendered their 
country by their loyal support of 
the successive Liberty Loans. 

The following officers for the 
ensuing year were elected: Frank 
P. Glass, Birmingham News, 
president; George A. McAneny, 
New York Times, vice-president ; 
John Stewart Bryan, Richmond 
News-Leader, secretary, and Ed- 
ward P. Call, New York Journal 
of Commerce, treasurer. 

Hopewell L. Rogers, of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, the retiring 
president, automatically becomes a 
member of the board of directors, 
succeeding Herbert L. Bridgman, 
of the Brooklyn Standard-Union. 
T. R. Williams, of the Pittsburgh 
Press, was elected to the board to 
succeed Jason Rogers, of the New 
York Globe, resigned. The other 
members of the board were re- 
elected, as follows: Hilton U. 
Brown, Indianapolis News; D. D. 


Moore, New Orleans Times- 
Picayune; E. H. Baker, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer; Harry Chandler, 


Los Angeles Times, and J. F. 
MacKay, Toronto Globe. 
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rT Don’t Go At 
f k It Blindfolded 


A set of blue print Trade Maps stands ready to relieve 
you and your salesmen of Boston route-list worries. 


These blue prints show the exact location of grocers and 
druggists in this territory. They show how to cover the 
city quickly and effectively. They show all the short cuts. 
They enthuse salesmen. They make for increased action. 


This is only one of the things done by the Merchandising 
Service Department of the Boston American to assist 
advertisers to inject effective punch into their Boston 
campaigns, 


This department is fully equipped to make thorough local 
trade investigations—to show you how you “stack up” from 
the jobber, dealer and consumer point of view. Write for 
details regarding this department—find out how it works— 
learn of its full value to you. 








New muaeahe Greatest Home Newspaper 
80-82 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
NEWS§YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
am 1789 Broadway 504 Hearst Building 
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FF It Had 


Seen 
v 


Good business demanded it. The 
facts justified it. And we feel sure 
that advertisers and advertising 
agencies will approve. 


Beginning with the June issue, last 
forms of which close May 13th, the 
advertising rates in Association Men 
will be 75 cents a line, $315 a page. 
This adjustment will be made to ~ 
conform to our tremendously in- — 
creased circulation. 


Here are the facts. 


Since September, 1917, Association 
Men has doubled its circulation. 
This increase does not include news 
stand sales. It is not simply a 
temporary addition. It is very real, 
and lasting, and follows the same 
quality lines that have always been 
characteristic of Association Men 
circulation. 


All contracts signed on the yearly 
basis up to May 13th will be ac- 
cepted at the present old rate of 40 
cents a line, $168 a page, up to and 
including the August issue, and at 
the adjusted rate of 75 cents.a line, 
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To Come ¥ 


$315 a page, for the balance of nine 
months to complete the year. 


It is of course understood that on 
this basis copy is to appear monthly, 
beginning with the June issue. 


Association Men is the official or- 
gan of the Y. M. C. A., and more. 
It goes to the homes of business 
men, bankers, lawyers, doctors, 
the homes of men in all lines of 
trade—people who are interested 
in their local Y. M. C. A.’s, in the 
wonderful work the “Y” is doing 
and the little, intimate glimpses into 
camp and trench life that come 
from our fighting men. 


These homes believe in Association 
Men, what it represents and what 
it has to say. Association Men is 
not only subscribed to, it is read. 


ASSCLIATION 
MEN 


the class magazine of general interest 


F. C. FREEMAN A. P. OPDYKE 
Business Manager Advertising Manager 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 


HARLEY L. WARD, 19S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 
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A Selling Combination 
That Brings Results 


When you realize that hundreds of 
“ill of buyers refer to the New 
York City Telephone Directory every 
day for a name, an address or a tele- 
phone number, it is easy to see why the 
advertiser in this medium gets results. 
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By appealing persistently to hundreds 
of thousands of first-class buyers at the 
moment they are intent on purchasing 
by telephone, he is obtaining his share 
of the great sum of money that is spent 
every is via the telephone and the 
telephone directory. 
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Here’s a combination that can’t help 
bringing results: The telephone direc- 
tory, suggesting where to buy—the 
telephone, close at hand, suggesting how 
to buy. 
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Put this selling combination to work! 
Ask for particulars today! 
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NEW YORK TELEPHONE Ce 
Directory Advertising Department 
15 DEY STREET -. NEW YORK 
Celephone'~CORTLANDT ~ 12.000- 
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Why Yeast Foam Is Absorbing 
Other Members of Its “Family” 


An Interesting Process Now Working Out—Reasons for Submerging 
Lesser Brands 


HE advertising policy of the 

Northwestern Yeast Company, 
of Chicago, a million-dollar cor- 
poration which stands practically 
alone in the dried yeast field, is 
a remarkable reflection of busi- 
ress sentiment as it has prevailed 
at the various stages of the com- 
pany’s career. 

A quarter of a century 
ago, when two. separate 
concerns were making and 
marketing Magic Yeast 
and Yeast Foam, competi- 
tion of the bitterest va- 
riety prevailed. The two 
companies fought each 
other tooth and nail, and 
the cost of the fight be- 
came so great that con- 
solidation was finally ef- 
fected as the best way to 
eliminate it. 

Then followed a period 
during which the new 
Narthwestern Yeast Com- 
pany, possessed of the 
brands of these two com- 
panies and various others 
which it absorbed as op- 
portunity offered and ex- 


Homemade bread has a flavor and nourish- 
ment peculiar to itself; and housewives are 
beginning to realise the important part that 


Such names as Yeast Cream, 
Penny Cake and other brands put 
out by the company have had their 
markets and won a certain de- 
gree of favor; but the company 
is now content to let them sink 
gradually into oblivion, feeling 


that the big sellers will take their 
places. 


wheat corn 


Inasmuch as the two 





Your family will like the delicious 
flavor of this bread made with Yeast Foam 


Ithas the sweet, nutty flavor of the wheat with just 
a tang of corn: and saves one fourth wheat flour 


Breads made with wheat flour, yeast and « 
‘small portion of corn, potatoes, barley, rye, 
rice, ete., are surprisingly palatable. 





pediency advised, mar- 
keted all of them without 
discrimination or 
This was both to protect 
previous good will and 
also to suggest nominal 


if not actual competition : Wenge any is Sold Udit o the 


tic and Pacific Coa: 
Northwestern Yeast Co 


for this was in the 

“trust-busting” era. 
To-day, when the wastes 

of unbridled competition are rec- 


ognized, when competitors are be- 


ing told by the Government to work - 


together, and when price fixing 
and price maintenance affecting 
whole industries are common- 


places that no longer excite com- 
ment or question, the company is 
standardizing on Yeast Foam and 
Magic Yeast, and in its advertis- 
ing is eliminating all references 
to other brands. 





No bread flavor equals that of yeast-raised 
bread: prefer it. 


And they like the wheat flavor in bread 
grain. 


favor, better than 


Magic Yeast Yeast Foam 
Just the same except in name 


flavors of @#heat and yeast will be retained 
Wheat corn bread made with Yeast Foam 
bread. 


the flavor of any other oF Magic Yeast is good 





ch cago 


WAR FLAVOR IN A PIECE OF RECENT COPY 


leaders have well-nigh equal dis- 
tribution and popularity, it did 
not seem practicable to eliminate 
one or the other, but both are 
being presented under equally fa- 
vorable auspices. 

Full-page advertising now run- 
ning in the women’s magazines 
presents the proposition this way: 

“Magic Yeast—Yeast Foam. 

“Just the same except in name. 

“Magic Yeast is sold principally 
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Pacific 


on the Atlantic and 
Coasts.” 

Both products are put out in 
red packages, though the shape is 
somewhat different. The material 
itself, as indicated by the adver- 
tising, is exactly the same, and it 
is hoped by letting the public in 
on this family secret to avoid such 
experiences as those recorded on 
the Pacific Coast, where con- 
firmed users of Yeast Foam from 
other sections have refused to 
accept anything else, even though 
offered Magic Yeast with the ex- 
planation that it is “just as good.” 

Yeast Foam has held the center 
of the stage in Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Iowa and other Middle 
Western territories, while Penn- 
sylvania and New York are di- 
vided, the western sections of 
these states being Yeast Foam 
markets, while the eastern dis- 
tricts are given over almost en- 
tirely to Magic Yeast. 

The company has the whole 
country carefully mapped out, al- 
lotting a definite trade section to 
each, and prior to the present 
campaign undertaken to popular- 
ize the two products the promo- 
tion work was carefully planned 
so that Yeast Foam would not be 
pushed in territory given over to 
Magic Yeast, and vice versa. This 
arrangement will not be affected 
by the present advertising plan, 
but the good will of one will be 
switched to the other, it is hoped, 
so that consumers will readily ac- 
cept either that the dealer may 
happen to have in stock. 


FIELD DIVIDED BETWEEN TWO LEAD- 
ING BRANDS 


The company has fully appre- 
ciated the disadvantages of a too 
numerous family of brands, and 
is perfectly willing that the satel- 
lites which have been revolving 
around the leaders should drop 
out of sight; but it could not 
bring itself to a decision to elimi- 
nate either Magic or Yeast Foam, 
and therefore hopes to educate the 
public which has been trained to 
ask for one or the other to ac- 
cept either.. realizing that both 


names stand for the same thing. 
The Northwestern Yeast Com- 
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pany, as indicated, is almost alone 
in the field of dried yeast, which 
is different from the familiar 
compressed yeast sold in the big 
cities by other manufacturers in 
that the latter is green, and needs 
careful handling to stay in usable 
condition, while the dry product 
can be distributed in the ordinary 
way with reasonable precautions, 
which are always taken. 

By reason of having taken over 
numerous sick companies in the 
yeast field at different times, the 
concern accumulated various and 
sundry brands. Inasmuch as it 
controlled the situation, there was 
no apparent object in eliminating 
these, and so the line of least 
resistance was followed, the indi- 
vidual preferences of the different 
markets being consulted, though 
no special efforts were made to 
increase sales on these acquired 
brands. Then as the demand for 
the latter gradually met a natural 
death, the leaders took their 
places, so that the time came 
when, with the advantages of a 
sales method concentrated on one 
product sold under one name 
realized, it became practicable to 
make the change. 

The result has been much like 
that described recently in Print- 
ERS’ INK in connectton with the 
efforts of the American Chicle 
Company to get rid of the various 
pet brands of competing houses 
which went to make up the big 
company, and to concentrate on 
the Adams brand as the particular 
leader; but, as in that case, where 
the company is still maintaining 
a number of brands which are ter- 
ritorial favorites with good will 
too valuable to be wholly dis- 
carded, it has been impracticable 
to confine the work to one brand, 
but for the present, at least, Magic 
Yeast is being given an even 
break with Yeast Foam. 

Perhaps there is a certain senti- 
mental favoring of Yeast Foam, 
inasmuch as the original North- 
western Yeast Company, then lo- 
cated at Fond du Lac, Wis., made 
Yeast Foam, while that is also 
most popular in the great agricul- 
tural districts of the Middle and 
Central West, the territory most 














accessible from the factory in 
Chicago. 

The possibilities of Yeast Foam, 
while not confined to the rural 
and small-town districts, have been 
developed largely in territory of 


that character. In the first place, 
the pressure of competition with 
compressed yeast is felt chiefly in 
the big cities, as manufacturers of 
the latter maintain their own 
distributing organizations, with 
which to insure the product reach- 
ing the dealer in the best possible 
condition as to moisture, tempera- 
ture, etc. Yeasts of that kind 
must be kept in refrigerators, and 
special delivery outfits have to be 
provided to take care of the dis- 
tribution. Furthermore, Yeast 
Foam is sold principally to house- 
keepers, very little going to the 
commercial bakeries. This is be- 
cause it takes several hours for 
the leaven to work when this 
product is used, the compressed 
variety operating much more rap- 
idly. As far as the housewife 
is concerned, this is considered 
an advantage, and is so described 
by the company. The larger the 
cities, the more important the 
commercial bakeries, and_ the 
greater the percentage of baker’s 
bread eaten in the homes. This 
again has pointed in the direction 
of the smaller communities as the 
logical market for the product. 

Yeast Foam is not without rep- 
resentation in the big cities, of 
course, for in Chicago and other 
metropolitan centers it and its 
companion products are sold in 
many stores. But this business, 
compared with the sales made in 
the towns and villages, is rela- 
tively unimportant. 

Furthermore, the company sees 
in the present tendency to increase 
the number of women employed 


in industrial occupations, with a- 


corresponding tendency away 
from such home-making details 
as bread-baking, further evidence 
that the big cities are less im- 
portant from its standpoint, and 
that the rural and small-town field 
is worthy of chief attention. 
The goods are sold through the 
wholesale grocers, the jobbers 
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being especially enthusiastic over 
the Northwestern Yeast Company 
because the latter has constantly 
encouraged price maintenance on 
its part, and hence a fair profit 
on the product. As one jobber 
told Printers’ INK, the company 
does not attempt to use coercion 
in this direction, but urges all of 
its wholesalers to maintain prices. 
As a result, the big distributors 
find that the products of the 
Northwestern carry a profit, and 
include them in their price-lists 
and catalogues. One of the lead- 
ing wholesale grocery concerns of 
Chicago, which has salesmen all 
over the country, lists in its sales- 
men’s price-lists only the yeasts 
made by the Northwestern com- 
pany—not because it has any 
prejudice against other products, 
but because there is a sure and 
steady demand for Magic Yeast 
and Yeast Foam. 


COMPANY’S WORK FOR AND WITH 
DEALERS 


This demand comes to some ex- 
tent from exclusive groceries in 
the cities and towns; but perhaps 
the typical dealer is the general 
storekeeper out at the “four 
corners” or cross-roads in the 
rural section, who handles food 
products along with hardware and 
fertilizer, and who sells Magic 
Yeast or Yeast Foam because he 
can put it in stock and keep it 
there for three months or more 
without loss of value. This is em- 
phasized in some of the company’s 
advertising literature. It is a 
great believer in calendars for 
distribution in those districts—and 
one of the current efforts shows 
a little country maiden leaving 
the general store with a package 
of Yeast Foam in her hand. 

In spite of the fact that the 
keeping qualities of the company’s 
products are good, it is recognized 
by the manufacturers that they 
cannot be held in stock indefinitely 
without deterioration. After a 
time the yeast germ becomes dead, 
and the yeast no longer ferments. 
Because of this danger, and to in- 
sure’ the product reaching the 
hands of the consumer in good 
condition, the company maintains 
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a large force of inspectors, who 
visit the retail stores, examining 
stocks and seeing to it that the 
goods are. properly handled. 
Goods which appear to have be- 
come stale are taken out of stock 
and credits for them issued to 
the merchant; and this constant 
watchfulness and evidence of care 
on the part of the manufacturer is 
one of the things which has made 
for dealer good will. 

“The yeast man visits us fre- 
quently,” said one Middle Western 
merchant, in discussing the propo- 
sition with a representative of 
Printers’ INK. “He makes a 
point of noting where the stock 
is placed, and sees that it is kept 
in a dry, cool spot. Then he 
looks over the packages, and if 
he finds some which, from their 
marks, appear to have been in 
stock too long, he opens them, 
throws their contents away, and 
gives me the front labels to turn 
in to the jobber for credit. That 
means that our customers seldom 
complain about the work of Magic 
Yeast or Yeast Foam, because the 
stock is always right.” 

SERVICE MEN, BUT NO SALESMEN 


It is one of the boasts of the 
company that it has never had 
any salesmen, not even from the 
beginning of the business a quar- 
ter of a century ago. It has used 
crews of samplers at different 
times, but not recently; and at 
present there are no solicitors out 
calling on the trade. The inspec- 
tors are regarded as service men, 
though the business-building value 
of their work is recognized. In 
fact, officers of the company are 
occasionally heard to say that in 
their opinion greater attention to 
such matters as these on the part 
of manufacturers would make 
purely sales promotion work less 
needful. 

A kind of educational work 
which has been of considerable 
value to the company is the dis- 
tribution of its goods to domestic 
science schools. It was stated to 


Printers’ INK by a man familiar 
with the business that a consider- 
able list of these institutions re- 
ceive Magic Yeast and Yeast 
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Foam without charge, for work 
in their classes, and while this 
doubtless represents some ex- 
pense, the ultimate result on the 


thousands of girls who are to be- 


come home-makers and dietitians 
in institutions must be well worth 
the investment which is required. 

Since the war began the com- 
pany has experienced a rather 
brisk export demand, this coming 
in part, interestingly enough, from 
the Belgian Relief Commission, 
which is using the products of 
the company in making bread for 
those who come under its care. 
The ability of the company to ship 
its goods abroad under conditions 
which insure satisfactory use has 
suggested an extension of the ex- 
port trade, which had not previ- 
ously been studied. 

The big factory in Chicago is 
now running at capacity, however, 
and for this reason the develop- 
ment of new markets is not being 
given a great deal of attention at 
this time. The products are mov- 
ing along largely under their own 
impetus, and with the good will 
of thousands of bread-makers in 
the homes as the foundation: of 
the business, the heads of the 
company are satisfied to cultivate 
and maintain it, rather than to 
seek new outlets or strange 
markets. 





Publisher Becomes Oil Man 


Harry Shaw has disposed of his in- 
terests in the Shaw Publishing Co., 
Chicago, publisher of Oil News, to J. B. 
Waldo and Raymond Shaw. He will 
go into the oil business. 

Mr. Waldo will continue as editor 
of Oil News and Raymond Shaw as 
business manager. The paper has ap- 
pointed Forrest B. Smith as_ special 
advertising representative. “Mr. Smith 
has been with the H. G. Wuerzinger 
Publishing Company. 





Lees Company Has Two New 
Accounts 


The advertising account of the Ferry 
Cap & Set Screw Company, Cleveland, 
has been secured by the Lees Company, 
of that city. This agency has also 
been placed in charge of the advertising 
of the Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 

Business paper advertising will be 
employed by both of these companies, 
with broader publicity in view. 
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Knowing the Mind 
of theF ruit Grower 


**Say first, of God above or man below, 
What can we reason but from what we know.” 
—Alexander Pope 








Isn't it a happy fact that the fruit grower in this 
country is not merely a “fruit grower ?: Isn't 
it fortunate that his business outlook is largely 
influenced by the suggestions entering his life? 


The AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER—with its 
vigorous, constructive policy—awakens the fruit 
grower s appetite for better things. It feeds his 


mind. with suggestions and ideas, opening a wide 
field for some progressive manufacturer to step 
in and get the bulk of his business—truly splendid 
sales material. It knows its near 200,000 paid 
subscribers—nearly 400,000 readers. It knows 
that the fruit grower is no longer confined to 
the world of local ideas. 


If you don't know these things, may we prove to 
you that you should put your goods before the 
buying market offering itself in 


Green's 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


The National Fruit Journal of America 
Guaranteed minimum circulation, 175,000 monthly 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER CO., Inc., Chicago, IIL. 

Samuel Adams, Editor-Publisher. | 


Paul C. Stark, Associate Editor. Member Agricultural Pub. Ase'n. 
Charles A. Green, Associate Editor. | Applicant for b 
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Overworked 
Farm Women 


This is going to be a hard 
season on more than 800,000 
farm women who read Suc- 
cessful Farming. 


The old men and boys who gener- 
ally help with some of the work 
about the home will be in the fields 
helping to keep production up to 
normal. 


Tired, overworked women will find 
it hard to prepare tasty well-cooked 
meals and a pleasant place for all 
the family to rest when the day’s 
work is done. 
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Can Be 
Relieved 


Washing machines, carpet sweep- 
ers, convenient ranges, kitchen cab- 
inets, ironing machines, prepared 
desserts and other foods and scores 
of other modern inventions would 
reduce the drudgery of these noble 
women. 


There is an opportunity for the manufac- 
turers of conveniences for women in the 
home to serve loyal American women and 
create a profitable market among more 
than 800,000 farm families who pay our 
annual subscription for the counsel and ad- 
vice of the editors of Successful Farming. 





SUCCESSFUL @ 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher 





a) FARMING 


Des Moines, Iowa 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Member NEW YORK OFFICE: 
1119 Advertising Bldg. A. B. C. 1 Madison Avenue 
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The South Now Abounds 






in Unprecedented 
Prosperity 


ES, 


the South IS prosperous. The gold that Cotton, 


Corn, Tobacco and other crops have brought her is 


common knowledge. 


Yet her Industrial Development means wealth beyond 


the biggest booms the West with its riches of gold, silver 


and copper, ever sa 


Ww. 


Supplementing these are Shipbuilding, River Improve- 


ment, Government Activities, Camps and Cantonments. 


In Roadbuilding alone, the South is making strides that 


will soon make it the paradise for the automobile tourist. 


These are some of the reasons why Advertising Cam- 


paigns planned for the South have uniformly proved suc- 


cessful. 


Mr. Advertising 


Manager: 


Set aside some 


time to 


study Southern Advertising in relation to your product. 


Any one of these papers will give you data and tell you 


how to get co-operation that brings Success. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham Age- Herald 
Birmingham Ledger 
Birmingham News 
Gadsden Journal 

Mobile Register 
Montgomery Advertiser 
Montgomery Journal 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock Arkansas 
Democrat 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville Times-Union 
Miami Herald 

Miami Metropolls 

Paim Beach Daily Post 

St. Augustine Record 

St. Petersburg Independent 
Tampa Times 


GEORGIA 
Albany pee 
Athens Ban 
Atlanta Constitution 
Atlanta Georgian and 
Sunday American 
Atlanta Journal 


{The Thomas E. Ba 


GEORGIA (cont.) 
Augusta Herald 
Macon News 
Macon Telegraph 
Savanah Morning News 


KENTUCKY 
Lexington Heraid 
Lexington Leader 
Louisville Courier-Journal 

and Loulsville Times 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans Item 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Citizen 
Asheville Times 
Charlotte News 
Charlotte Observer 
Concord Tribune 


Rocky Mount meee 
Salisbury Pos 
Wilmington Dispatch 
Wilmington Star 
Winston-Salem Journal 


sham Co., Inc., Louisville, 





Ky., 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Anderson Daily Mail 
Charleston American 
Columbia State 
Greenville News 
Spartanburg Herald 
Spartanburg Journal 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga atl 
Chattanooga Tim 

Knoxville journal ¢ & Tribune 
Knoxville Sentinel 

Memphis Commercial- 


ppeal 
Nashville Banner 
Nashville Tennessean and 
American 


TEXAS 


Beaumont ened ‘ 
Beaumont Journal 

Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 
Galveston News 

Houston Post 


VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg News 
Petersburg Dally Progress 


wrote this advt. ] 
































The Copy Unwriter 





Every Agency Needs One, to Delete Unneeded Words 
By Ray Giles 


| igen day a hundred-or-so 
secretly worried advertisers 
close conferences with their adver- 
tising counsellors with the plea, 
“Let’s see if we can boil down the 
copy this year.” 

And the hundred-or-so callous 
counsellors pass on to a hundred- 
or-so conscientious copy writers 
the dope, “The old man says to 
shorten up the copy this year.” 

And the hundred-or-so copy 
writers do their best. But the copy 
climbs up line after line from the 
typewriter and the layout man 
chants the same old dirge. “We 
can start her out in 8-point, but 
we'll have to taper-off to 6 on the 
third line.” 

But wait a minute. 

Have you a friend who is a 
copy unwriter? The mechanics of 
unwriting copy are becoming vast- 
ly important. 

To-day few people have time to 
digest the big advertising meals set 
before them. 

So the copy unwriter is becom- 
ing a most important friend to 
both advertiser and writer, for 
he helps get their messages read 
amid the scores of typy pages in 
the modern advertising section. 

A first-class unwriter can cut or- 
dinary copy from 25 to 75 per cent. 
He does all this without the sacri- 
fice of either style or power. 

The day is coming when every 
good advertising agency will have 
a chair of honor for at least one 
copy unwriter. He will turn 
Things Written into Things Read. 

And as the writers grow to un- 
derstand him, they will come to 
his desk with hearts full of love. 

Once I was a cable clerk and 
got raises by subtracting words 
from cablegrams to the West 
Coast of South America—at a sav- 
ing of $1.25 per word less. 

The copy unwriter of the near 
future will save far more. He 


will convert crowded lectures into , 
Every word he 
61 


inviting brevities. 





cuts off will win from one to a 
dozen added readers—depending 
upon the circulation volume of the 
medium. 

Let us turn from prophecy to 
practice. 


WAYS TO UNWRITE 


A few experiences are put down 
to suggest. 

“The new copy man,” a publicity 
manager once told me, “is known 
by his long-winded introductions.” 

Picking up a text just deposited 
by a copy man, he _ continued, 
“Look here.” The blue pencil slid 
vertically through the top three 
paragraphs. “Much copy can 
stand having the first quarter com- 
pletely eliminated.” 

So much for that. 

Frequently the idea expressed in 
a whole paragraph can be con- 
densed into a single word. 

The copy man brought in a text 
that contained a couple of para- 
graphs something like this: 

“The flavor of Blank’s Choco- 
lates comes from a delicate blend 
of fruits and nuts and cream and 
cocoa beans. 

“What an assortment: Choco- 
late-jacketed Brazil nuts, pineap- 
ple, hazel-clusters, etc., etc.” 

The unwriter looked first at the 
text and then doubtfully at the 
layout. The blue pencil made a 
couple of sweeps and wrote one 
word. We now have: 

“Delicious Blanks! 

“What an assortment! Choco- 
late-jacketed Brazil nuts, pineap- 
ple, hazel-clusters, etc., etc.” 

Another method: 

The copy man submitted a fine 
text about a machine. But it was 
long. The unwriter observed that 
the copy consisted of enthusiasm 
interwoven with specifications. 

“Why not set the bald specifica- 
tions in small type in a panel at 
the side. Then you can cut out the 
cementing words now used to join 
specifications gracefully to the 
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selling talk.” Room was thus 
gained to let the enthusiasm stand 
out in bigger type. 

Will all the copy writers in the 
audience who really love the Art 
Department please raise their right 
hands? Thank you. 

Dear Copy Writers: Do you 
realize that you often tell over 
again in your text the same facts 
that have already been better told 
by the illustration which the Art 
Manager put at the top of the ad- 
vertisement? Twice-told tales of 
this kind are always discovered by 
the Copy Unwriter—and I am told 
that he is very fond of good pic- 
tures. 


waste words on introductions, so 
there is also a tendency to tack 
words onto a piece of copy after 
the proper closing point. The 
remedy is obvious. 

Practise at unwriting the copy 
of others also suggests that it is 
easier and more fruitful to cut 
whole paragraphs occasionally 
than to try chopping and changing 
words here and there. 

In this plan of attack we see 
one reason why the experienced 
unwriter always stays friends with 
the writer. The wise unwriter 
does not change “brave little girl” 
into “fearless small maiden” like 
some of those domineering Ogres 
of Adland who torture the copy 
writer. 

Oh, no! He simply deletes. So 
every word that remains is the 
copy writer’s very own—just as 
he wrote it—to lepage fondly into 
his scrap book. 

Some one asks, “But can’t a copy 
man do his own condensing best?” 

Unless he can lay away the copy 
for a couple of weeks—hardly! 
Even then he often finds it dif- 
ficult. A fresh eye is a surprising 
help. It—— 

But I must look out or this arti- 
cle will be too long. 





Appointment by G. Schirmer 
Company 


Beginning next week, John Bratton 
will become advertising and publicity 
manager of the G. Schirmer Company, 
New York music publisher. He suc- 
ceeds L. Harrison Smith, who is in 


military service. 
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National Dairy 
Council Wants to Re- 
sume Advertising 


HE National Dairy Council is 

making a determined effort to 
induce the National Food Admin- 
istration to lift the ban on adver- 
tising dairy goods. 

Mr. Hoover a few months ago 
asked the Council to stop adver- 
tising. His idea was to conserve 
dairy products in behalf of the 
military needs of the United 
States and its allies. 

This policy, according to the 
officers of the Council, has brought 
about a seriously overstocked con- 
dition in butter, cheese and con- 
densed milk. 

“The dairy industry is being 
badly injured,” W. E. Skinner, 
secretary of the National Dairy 
Council, said to a Printers’ INK 
representative. “Last month 23 
per cent less dairy products were 
sold than for the corresponding 
month last year. Ships are not 
available to carry the butter, 
cheese and condensed milk to Eu- 
rope. Consequently it remains in 
American warehouses to our det- 
riment. If farmers, as a result 
of this condition, are forced to 
kill their cattle for beef, it is 
easy to see the ultimate outcome 
will be serious. Many dairy 
herds in Europe already have 
been sacrificed. 

“Uncle Sam is more than wel- 
come to anything we have. All 
we want is the privilege of re- 
suming our advertising to the 
point of disposing of this sur- 
plus. Whenever necessary, we 
gladly would use our advertis- 
ing space to persuade people to 
buy lightly, rather than heavily, 
of dairy products.” 

Mr. Skinner is in personal 
touch with Mr. Hoover regard- 
ing the matter and expects a rul- 
ing soon. He says absolutely no 
advertising is now being done 
by the National Council. 

The advertising, which was run 
in national mediums, was of a 
consumer nature designed to show 
in a general way the advantages 
of dairy products and substitutes. 
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ase three long years we have had 
every self-appointed critic in this 
country telling us that Germany is the 
epitome of all that is excellent in ex- 
porting. And because of this great gas 
attack we have overlooked the concrete 
things in international trade in which 
we, as a people and as exporters, excel. . 
One of these is advertising. * * * 


‘‘Advertising has done as much to build 
up Latin-American trade for our manu- 
factures as any other medium of selling. 


«There are today hundreds of manu- 
facturers in this country who sell 
abroad in large volume, none of 
whom ever hada salesman travel 
South of Key West; and there are hun- 
dreds more who have corps of salesmen 
overseas, who made their first step in 
exporting by an advertising tryout, and 
who use their advertising, now, as a 
support to their selling staff.” 


CARL H. GREENE 

of Federal Export Corporation 
in an address at the 

Foreign Trade Convention 


The medium most used by 
American manufacturers 
for export advertising is the 









17 piel Place, New York 
Member A. B. C. 
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The Retail Salesman 
Situation 











Some of our recent dealer investigation 
work develops an altered phase in the clerk 
situation. 







Very extensive changes in personnel have 
been made in this class, due to the draft, and 
there are bound to be more. Hence, much 
of the past educational effort of manufactur- 
ers on retail salesmen is discounted heavily. 








And the difficulties of doing such work all 
over must be obvious. 










This emphasizes that if your market is 
made with the consumer it is proof against 
all disturbances in the channels of selling. 


We shall be glad to discuss this with man- 
ufacturers who are affected. 


Mallory, Mitchell & Faust 


(Incorporated) 
Advertising and Merchandising Counsel 
Security Building - - Chicago, Illinois 


ENTIRE 8th FLOOR 
Established 1904 
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“Waking Up America” 


The Big Job of Making 110,000,000 People Realize What the War Means 
—What Is Being Done and By Whom 


By Bruce Bliven 


ROBABLY most of us have 

by now become rather weary 
of the assertion that “America is 
not awake.” 

When we look at the number of 
men under arms, the tremendous 
sums of money which have been 
loaned to the Government, the 
surprising social changes which 
have taken place (of which the 
nationalization of the railways is 
only a prominent example) when 
we count up these things on our 
fingers, we feel that if America 
is not awake, she is anyhow some 
sleep-walker! (to express it in 
the vigorous vernacular of the 
man-in-the-street). 

And yet our doleful critics who 
proclaim that while our house is 
on fire we still sit peacefully 
around the reading lamp, certain- 
ly have something on their side. 

For there. are unquestionably 
thousands and thousands of our 
citizens who have not yet faced 
the bitter truths about this war, 
and made up their minds to the 
sacrifices which they—which every 
one of us—will have to make if 
we are to put Kaiserism in the 
ash can of the world and clamp 
down the lid. For if every man 
and woman in the United States 
understood what losing this war 
would mean, there would be no 


more food-wasting for Hoover - 


to complain of. 

The Liberty Loans would be 
oversubscribed in a week instead 
of a month. 

There would be no more strikes 
on war work. 


And the menace of the German - 


agent at work in this country 
would be stamped out by an in- 
dignant citizenry overnight  in- 
stead of being tolerated with a 
complaisance which must seem, 
even to the enemy himself, in- 
credibly stupid. 

In this juncture, it is interest- 
ing to know that there are 


college-professor type of 
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agencies at work at the task of 
waking up America. Some of 
them, of course, we are all fa- 
miliar with, such as the official 
Committee on Public Information, 
directed by George Creel, whose 
head, to paraphrase W. E. Henley, 


“Beneath the bludgeonings of 
Republican Congressmen 
Is considerably bloody, but 

unbowed.” 


The effectiveness of the work 
which Mr. Creel can do is, in the 
very nature of things, limited by 
the official character of his bu- 
reau. The United States Gov- 
ernment must never be anything 
but dignified—or so it would 
seem; and for pounding a defi- 
nite group of ideas into the heads 
of 110,000,000 plain folks, some 
of whom have never done more 
than the legal minimum of think- 
ing on any subject whatever, the 
more dignity you have, the less 
effectiveness. Dignity is about as 
much of a help in selling the war 
to the common people, as an Ox- 
ford accent would be in making 
a speech to a mass-meeting of 
Oklahoma farmers. 


HOW TO “POPULARIZE” THIS 
LITERATURE 


It is only fair to Mr. Creel to 
say that he probably recognizes 
this fact as keenly as anyone; and 
the fact that much of the matter 
produced by the Committee on 
Public Information is somewhat 
academic in character, is doubt- 
less an inevitable result of the sit- 
uation, in spite of all that he or 
anybody else can do. While many 
of us would like to see the bul- 
letins and pamphlets which are 
put out for popular consumption 
brightened and lightened in tone, 
there are plenty of Government 
officials and others who have what 
is (perhaps unfairly) called the 
mind, 
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who think that the Government’s 
official propaganda should be 
even more dignified and formal 
than it is. In fact, the title of 
one of the Committee’s pam- 
phlets, “How the War ‘Came to 
America,” has been sharply criti- 
cised by college professors of his- 
tory as making too much attempt 
to be catchy—the critics making 
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power” intellect. I defy any- 
body to read, for example, “Ger- 
man War Practices” without get- 
ting boiling mad—which is a high- 
ly desirable state of mind, all 
things considered. Others in this 
series—most of them, in fact— 
have, it must be confessed, much 
the appearance, and not a little 
of the style, of a college text- 
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WARNING! 








Rumors on subjects connected with the War have been put out orally and 


in some newspapers. 


Many of these rumors are false. They are sent out to keep this Country from 
putting its whole strength into the War. The following are samples: 


The Rumor 


1 There are frequent suicides in can- 

tonments, where the men have to 

*Pay for food brought in from outside” 
or else starve to death. 


The Fact 


This is a German lie. 
THE German circulating it has been in- 
terned, 





The steamship Chicago has been 
sunk and thousands of soldiers lost, 


This is a German lie. 
SECRETARY DANIELS says this is false. 





The Government is about to take 
any surplus food found in private 
houses. 


This is a German lie. 
Foop ADMINISTRATOR HOOVER says 
this is false. 





oO) The Government proposes to con- 
| fiscate money deposited in banks. 
U 


This is a German lie. 

SECRETARY MCADOO says: “*This ab- 
surd and vicious rumor is wholly without 
foundation.” 





3) The War will be over soon. 


This is a German lie. 

THIS has been said repeatedly since 
August, 1914. The war will not end until 
each one of us puts his whole strength in 
the fight. 





CS had better look out. I shall 
stand no nonsense from America af- 
ter this War.”"—Statement by the Kaiser 
to Ambassador Gerard in October, 1915. 


THIS statement is absolutely true. 





Dont let the Germans fool YOU with their les 


DO YOUR PART— Report the names of persons circulating such rumors to 
National Committee of Patriotic Societies, Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


book on Higher 
Aspects of the 
Social Sciences, 
or Politics of An- 
cient Peloponne- 
sus. It was 
Lewis Carroll, 
you remember, 
who in “Alice in 
W onderland” 
voiced the ulti- 
mate criticism of 


the Text-book 
Manner of writ- 
ing: “Once or 


twice Alice peep- 
ed into the book 
her sister was 
reading but it 
had no pictures 
or conversations. 
‘And what is the 
use of a_ book,’ 
thought Alice,’ 
‘without pictures 
or conversa- 
tions?” 

Well, there are 
very few pictures 
or conversations 
in the pamphlets 
of the Commit- 
tee on Public In- 
formation. There 
is an occasional 
diagram or map; 
sometimes there 





A VIVID POSTER THAT DOESN’T MINCE WORDS 


the evident assumption that un- 
readability is the end devoutly to 
be desired in publishing a book. 

I have on my desk at this mo- 
ment a complete file of the “War 
Information” and “Red, White 
and Blue” booklets of the Com- 
mittee. Some of them are fasci- 
nating enough to hold the atten- 
tion even of a man with what Rob 
Wagner calls a “four mouse 





are sub-heads (in 
one case in- 
dented and set in bold face) ; and 
there are one or two “forewords” 
set in italics. Other adventitious 
aids to interest there are none. 

“But,” an indignant defender 
might reply, “these booklets deal 
with serious subjects, for which 
a scholarly, dignified treatment is 
absolutely appropriate. Do you 
think people are children, that 
they won’t read a treatise on an 




















important matter unless it is 
tricked out in spangles and ac- 
companied by free lollipops for 
weary readers?” 

Of course not!—and yet. . 
we understand that the editions 
on some of these booklets have 
been tremendous; and after all it 
isn’t the college professors, or 
even the college graduates to 
whom the Government is trying 
to sell the war, but the Common 
People whom the Lord must have 
loved, as Lincoln said, because he 
made so many of ’em! However, 
if you like information in solid 
hunks as in the Creel booklets, 
then that is the sort of thing you 
like, and there’s no more to be 
said. 

The activities of the Creel bu- 
reau along the line of “Waking 
up America” are not so widely 
known as some other phases of 
its work. Just as a matter of in- 
formation, then, for those who do 
not happen to have seen the series 
of pamphlets we are discussing, 
here. is a list of fairly typical 
titles, and the official description 
of each appended to it: 


How tHe War CAME To AMERICA. 

Contents: <A brief introduction re- 
viewing the policy of the United States 
with reference to the Monroe Doctrine, 
freedom of the seas, and international 
arbitration, developments of our policy 
reviewed and explained from August, 
1914, to April, 1917; Appendix: the 
President’s address to the Senate Janu- 
ary 22, 1917; his war message to Con- 
gress April 2, 1917; his Flag Day ad- 
dress at Washington, June 14, 1917. 32 
pages. (Translations: German, Polish, 
Bohemian, Italian, Spanish, Swedish, 
Portuguese. 48 pages.) 


Presipent’s Frac Day SPEECH WITH 
EvipENCE oF GERMANY’S PLANs. 

Contents: The President’s speech 
with the facts to which he alludes ex- 
plained by carefully selected notes giv- 
ing the proofs of German purposes and 
intrigues. These notes present an over- 
whelming arsenal of facts, all gathered 
from original sources. 32 pages. 


Conquest AND Kutrur. 

Contents: A brief introduction out- 
lining German war aims and showing 
how the proofs were gathered; followed 
by quotations from German writers_re- 
vealing the plans and purposes of Pan 
Germany, one chapter being devoted 
entirely to the German attitude toward 
America. The quotations are printed 
with little or no comment, the evidence 
piling up page after page, chapter after 
chapter. 160 pages. 
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German War_ PRACTICES. 

Contents: Methods of the German 
military machine in Belgium and north- 
ern France; facts calmly stated on the 
basis of American and German evidence 
only. Prussianism in all its horror is 
exposed by documentary proof of de- 
liberate brutalities perpetrated upon civil- 
ian populations as a part of the pro- 
gramme of “efficiency.”” This book shows 
how the government taught the soldiers 
the “art” of terrorism, often forced 
them to commit crimes against civiliza- 
tion, punished those who betrayed symp- 
toms of mercy. A most powerful expose 
of the German Government’s methods. 
96 pages. 


THe War MESSAGE AND THE Facts Bez- 
HIND It. 

Contents: The President’s message 
with notes explaining in further detail 
the events to which he refers; also in- 
cluding historical data and setting forth 
in clear, simple language, the funda- 
mentals underlying the President’s fun- 
damentally important message. A care- 
ful reading of this brief pamphlet is 
earnestly recommended to all those who 
wish bed rock facts and reasons. 32 
pages. 


Tue Nation 1n ARMs. 

Contents: Two addresses by Secre- 
taries Lane and Baker showing why we 
are at war. These are two of the most 
forceful and widely quoted speeches the 
war has produced. 16 pages. 


Tue GovERNMENT OF GERMANY. 

Contents: Explanation of the consti- 
tutions of the German Empire and of 
Prussia, showing the way in which the 
Prussian monarch controls Germany. 
This pamphlet answers once and for all 
the absurd claim that Germany to-day is 
liberal and democratic. 16 pages. 


Tue Great War. 
Participant.) 
Contents: A review of the attitude of 
the American public from spectator to 
participant, showing how events trans- 
formed the temper of a pacific nation 
which finally found war unavoidable. 16 
pages. 


(From Spectator to 


War oF SELF-DEFENSE. 

Contents: Addresses by Secretary of 
State Lansing and Assistant Secretary 
of Labor Post, showing how war was 
forced upon us. These two eloquent 
speeches give a lucid review of recent 
events. 22 pages. 


American Loyatty. 

Contents: Expressions by American 
citizens of German descent who have 
found in America their highest ideal of 
political liberty and feel that America is 
now fighting the battle of liberalism in 
Germany as well as in the rest of the 
world. 24 pages. 


AMERICAN INTEREST IN PopuLarR Govy- 
ERNMENT ABROAD. 

Contents: A clear, historical account, 
with quotations from Washington, Mon- 
roe, ebster, Lincoln and other pub- 
lic men showing America’s continuous 
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recognition of her vital interest in the 
cause of liberalism throughout the world. 
Unpublished material from the Govern- 
ment archives throws an interesting light 
on our policy during the great German 
democratic revolution in 1848. 16 pages. 
(To those interested in Historical Read- 
ing, this pamphlet will prove an inspira- 
tion in showing that this country is but 
living true to its destiny by helping to 
make the world safe for democracy.) 


Tue GERMAN War Cope. By J. W. 
Garner, of the University of Illinois, 
and George W. Scott, formerly of 
Columbia University. 

Contents: The German doctrine of 
war as embodied in the official War 
Manual; contrasted with the war manuals 
of the United States, Great Britain and 
France. 16 pages. 


Of the other activities of the 
Committee on Public Information 
—the Official Bulletin, the photo- 
graph distribution service, the mo- 
tion picture section, etc., it is not 
necessary to speak here. Most of 
these things are concerned more 
with the routine distribution of 
news than with the specific task 
which this article is discussing— 
that of waking up America, and 
getting our people not only fight- 
ing mad, but intelligently angry 
so that their rage is directed into 
valuable channels. 

When we turn to the unofficial 
activities along the same line, we 
find a sharp and interesting con- 
trast in method of treatment. 
These unofficial activities are for 
the most part in the hands of 
one or another of the numerous 
“patriotic societies,” to use a loose 
descriptive term which covers 
them all. These societies are nu- 
merous, and their number is in- 
creasing; I have before me a list 
of forty-four. of them which are 
all national in scope, and without 
doubt this list is far from com- 
plete. To a certain extent,‘ they 
duplicate one another’s efforts; 
but this is unavoidable, and the 
urgency of the situation makes 
whatever waste may occur in 
such duplication a matter of very 
little moment. 

It is interesting to know that 
the strongest of these societies, 
and the most active, are doing 
their best work along strictly ad- 
vertising lines. 

As is the case with the cam- 
paigns to rouse the loyalty of 
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labor—campaigns already dis- 
cussed in a series of articles in 
Printers’ INK—these organiza- 
tions find that straightaway ap- 
peals by means of the most vivid 
copy they know how to write, are 
the most effective means they 
have. A typical piece of copy 
put out by the National Commit- 
tee of Patriotic Societies, which 
is a sort of clearing house for 
the activities of many of these or- 
ganizations, is reproduced with 
this article. 

Some of the detailed plans 
used by various organizations in 
their attempts to wake up Ameri- 
ca, will be described in another 
article to follow in an early issue. 


Employees of One Paper Ad- 
vertise in Another 


Last week Thursday the New York 
Herald carried an_ advertisement 17 
inches long over five columns, paid 
for by the employees of the Brooklyn 
Eagle. The advertisement was for the 
purpose of helping the sale of Liberty 
Bonds and was at the same time a 
tribute to the fifty-three Eagle em- 
ployees in the service. The men and 
women on the paper appreciate the 
sacrifice made by those who have gone 
to the front and desired to co-operate 
to the extent of their ability, not only 
by buying bonds but by pointing the 
way to others, through advertising. 


Store-Equipment Companies 
Consolidated 


J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., has 
been organized in New York to manu- 
facture display fixtures, etc. The new 
company is a consolidation of three old- 
established concerns—J. R. Palmen- 
berg’s Sons, the Norwich Nickel & 
Brass Company and the Jacob Kindli- 
mann Form Company. The officers are 
as follows: President, E. T. Palmen- 
re vice-president and sales manager, 


D. Tracy; treasurer and general 
A A. C. Porteous; secretary, F. 
S. Kent. J. H. True, who has been 


with the former Palmenberg company, 
is advertising manager of the new or- 
ganization. 


Joins Bearings Service 
Company 
H. J. Detterich, formerly with the 
advertising department of the Stude- 
baker Corporation, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Bearings 
Service Company, of Detroit. 
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100,000 Excess Over Guarantee, Due to 
Spontaneous Natural Reader Demand 






















PICTORIAL REVIEW 


THE PICTORIAL REVIEW BUILDING 


NEW YORK 


PRESIDENT'S OFFICE 
April 29, 1918. 
My dear Mr. Block— 


I am enclosing a proof of the front cover 
of the June issue. 


You will notice the circulation figures 
mentioned there, which are 1,500,000 or 
100,000 more than our guarantee calls for. 


I was very pleased to hear that the ad- 
vertising volume in June is not only 
greater than in any previous June issue, 
but amounts to over $50,000 more than 
last June. 

Sincerely yours, 











Second Largest Circulation in its Field 
By Nearly Half a Million Monthly! 
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The clients served by Fuller & Smith are: 


The Aluminum Castings Co.—‘‘Lynite”’ and ‘“‘Lynux” Castings. 
The American Multigraph Sales Company—The “ Multigraph.” 
The Austin Company—Standard and Special. Factory-Buildings. 
The Beaver Board Companies—“ Beaver Board.” 
Borton & Borton—Investment Securities. 
The Bourne-Fuller Company—lIron and Steel Jobbers. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co.—Figuring and Bookkeeping Machines. 
The Central Brass Manufacturing Company—‘Quick-pression"’ Faucets. 
The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Company—Lake Steamship Lines. 
The Cleveland-Osborn Mfg. Co.—Moulding Machines and Foundry Supplies. 
The Cleveland Provision Company—Wholesale Meats. 

The Glidden Company—Varnishes and “‘Jap-a-lac’’ Household Finishes. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works of General Electric Co.—‘‘Regent”’ Illuminating Glass- 
ware; ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ Metal Reflectors. 

The Joseph & Feiss Co.—“‘Clothcraft’’ Men’s Ready-To-Wear Clothing. 
Landon School of Illustrating and Cartooning—Correspondence School. 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Co.—Mazda Lamps. 

The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co.— Mechanics’ Tools; Builders’ Hardware. 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co.—“‘Gainaday”’ Electric Washing Machines. 
The M. T. Silver Co.—‘“‘Silver Style’’ Women’s Suits and Coats. 
Hotels Statler Co., Inc.—Hotels in Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit and St. Louis. 
J. Stevens Arms Company—Firearms. 

John R. Thompson Co.—Restaurants in 38 cities in the U. S. and Canada. 
The Timken-Detroit Axle Co.—Front and Rear Axles for Motor Vehicles. 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company—Roller Bearings. 

University School—College Preparatory School. 

The Upson Nut Co.— Manufacturers of Iron and Steel Products. 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co.—Railway and Power Plant 
Apparatus, Motors, Fans, Heating Devices, Automobile Equipment. 
Willard Storage Battery Company—Storage Batteries. 


Fuller ¢ Smith 


Advertising Cleveland 
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An OFFSET PAPER with 
A Reputation to Maintain 


For every grade of paper there is a certain 
standard—a sheet that combines all the 
desirable qualities. 


EQUATOR OFFSET 


has a reputation among offset printers 
and users of being the standard offset 
paper— The one sheet giving the best 
printing results and the greatest pro- 
duction day after day the year ’round. 
Equator Offset is made as a specialty. 
Rigid adherence to a certain standard 
for strength, finish, sizing, color and 
packing is producing a specialty Offset 
paper as uniform from every standpoint 
as is humanly and mechanically possible. 


Send for samples and prices 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Formerly 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 


St. Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo St.Paul Philadelphia 
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Using an Insert to Lay the Cards 
Before the Trade 


Cooper Underwear Company Employs Business Papers to Tell Dealers 
About Underwear Situation. 


“OME business houses, when 
confronted with a strange situa- 
tion, become panic-stricken and do 
the very thing that they should 
not do. Other houses act so 
wisely and so fearlessly in an 
emergency that instead of allowing 
it to injure them they actually 
make it strengthen their positions. 
We find this illustrated very 
well in the present merchandise 
situation. Some concerns, finding 
an easy outlet for their goods and 
not being obliged to make much 
of a bid for business, have, as far 
as the great mass of the trade is 
concerned, allowed themselves to 
drop entirely out of sight. No one 
seems to know what has become 
of them. They are still doing 
business, of course, but are keep- 
ing so quiet about it that one 
would imagine they were in com- 
petition with Uncle Sam’s money 
factory. Having cut all their 
communications with the trade, 
the latter is proceeding quite 
naturally to forget all about them. 
Other companies are pursuing 
just the opposite policy. Although 
they may not be able to supply 
goods to their customers in the 
quantities ordered and even though 
they may have to resort to the 
priority plan of making shipments, 
they realize that this doesn’t en- 
title them to keep silent about 
their business. On the contrary, it 
is one time when publicity is ur- 
gently needed. 
The dealer who ‘handles a 
manufacturer’s product is a part- 


ner in his business, and hence ~ 


should not be regarded as a rank 
outsider. He has a right to know 
something of what is going on. 
He should be kept informed of 
conditions. If his orders cannot 
be filled promptly, certainly he 
should be told why. If he cannot 
get all the goods he wants, an ex- 


planation should be made to him. 
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There is more than one way to 
get in solid with the retailer, but 
one of: the best is to treat him just 
as friendly when you have nothing 
to sell him as you do when you 
are anxious for his orders. Being 
human, he will not forget such 
treatment. 

The present time affords abun- 
dant opportunity for building good 
will in this manner. A splendid 
effort of the kind is just now be- 
ing made by the Cooper Under- 
wear Company, of Kenosha, Wis. 
This well-known advertiser is run- 
ning an eight-page insert in busi- 
ness papers reaching the apparel 
trade. The insert lays the cards 
on the table face up. It frankly 
tells the reader what the under- 
wear situation is likely to be. 
There is no direct bid for business 
in the advertisement.. In the 
words of H. M. Weinstock, the 
sales manager, the insert is an 
example of the “different ways 
advertising might back up the ad- 
ministration, talk common sense to 
the retail trade, help them to be 
better merchants, and let them 
have an opportunity of looking the 
merchandising situation square in 
the face, without stampeding or 
scaring them.” 


GETS SYMPATHETIC ATTENTION AT 
THE START 


In approaching the reader the 
advertisement announces: 

“Never for one moment since 
the founding of our business have 
we, nor shall we ever, underesti- 
mate our obligations to the retail 
trade. Our customers realize that 
there is a difference between plac- 
ing orders and having them 
shipped. To do business they must 
have their merchandise in season. 
Cooper service is not found want- 
ing in that or any other respect.” 

Going on, the copy states that 
up to the present the company has 
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been able to make 100% deliveries 
to thousands of merchants. It 
hopes to continue doing this and 
will be able to do so in the ab- 
sence of “more stringent traffic re- 
strictions” or of greater Govern- 
ment necessities. However, the 
company warns the trade that the 
“Government requires a_ large 
proportion of the combined un- 
derwear production of this coun- 
try and at any moment it may need 
a much larger proportion of it.” It 
says that the Army and Navy will 
have the first call. Retailers are 
told to tell this to their customers, 
so that they will have no false 
ideas about the situation. The 
copy has an unselfish ring to it 
that inspires confidence. 

The insert, itself, is a stately 
document that has all the ear- 
marks of importance. It is printed 
on fine India‘tint coated stock. 
Each page is surrounded by an 
elaborate ornamental border. Op- 
posite each page of text is a page 
illustration, showing a figure “un- 
derweared” with a Cooper gar- 
ment. The magnitude of the ap- 
peal will assuredly strike the re- 
tailer so stoutly that he will not 
soon forget it. 

An insert like this may not sell 
much merchandise immediately, 
but it certainly does build prestige 
and inspire faith in the honesty, 
straightforwardness and fearless- 
ness of the house. An advertise- 
ment of this kind builds for the 
future and that is what every 
manufacturer should be doing 
now. Selling goods to-day is no 
trick, but handling the trade to- 
day so that it will want to buy 
from you to-morrow, when com- 
petitive conditions are restored, 
is real merchandising. 


House-Organ Grows Up 


The Michigan Druggist, published for 
ten years as the house-organ of the 
Michigan Drug Company, Detroit, has 
been taken over by the Michigan Drug- 
gist, Inc., and application for second- 
class mailing privileges has been filed. 
The officers of the company are: Presi- 
dent, J. W. Smart, vice-president and 
general manager of the Michigan Drug 
Company; vice-president, M. O. Wil- 
liams; treasurer, A. S. Brooks, treas- 
urer of Williams, Davis, Brooks & 
Hinchman Sons. 
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Chicago Laundries Join in 
Advertising 


Nearly 100 laundries, all over Chi- 
cago and suburbs, have subscribed to 
a co-operative advertising campaign. 
The main object of the drive is to get 
housewives to send the family washing 
to power laundries. In these days of 
high prices for materials, coupled with 
the larger remuneration demanded by 
laundresses, the laundries claim that 
it is more economical to patronize them 
and get rid of the bother besides. 

To equalize the work throughout the 
week, patrons are asked to send in their 
wash on other days than Monday. 

The laundries are also taking occa- 
sion in this advertising to make a bid 
for labor. Workers are scarce and the 
suggestion is made that many persons 
who can put in a few hours a day or 
week can take positions in the laun- 
dries as part-time workers. 


Westerdale Leaves Hupp 


H. E. Westerdale, assistant sales 
manager of the Hupp Motor Car Cor- 
poration, Detroit, has resigned to join 
the McCord Manufacturing Co., also 
of Detroit, to take charge of a new de- 
partment which will shortly be an- 
nounced. Frederick Dickinson, for the 
past four years advertising manager of 
the Hupp, has been appointed assistant 
sales manager, but will still retain 
charge of the advertising department. 


Caruthers’ New Work with 
New York ‘‘World” 


F. D. Caruthers, for a number of 
years in the business department of the 
New York World, has been appointed 
promotion manager. Previous to his 
connection with the World, Mr. Ca- 
ruthers was with the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch and the old Memphis Ava- 
lanche, now the Commercial Appeal. 


Providence ‘“‘News” Sold 


The Providence, R. I., News has 
been sold to a syndicate headed by 
John A. Hennessy, formerly managing 
editor of the New York Press. Asso- 
ciated with him in the enterprise are 
James C. Garrison, for many years on 
the New York Press and for three 
years on the editorial staff of the 
Providence Journal; and Gen. Henry 
D. Hamilton, of New York. Mr. Hen- 
nessy will be president of the New 
Hope Publishing Company, which will 
publish the News, Mr. Garrison vice- 
president, and Gen. Hamilton, treasurer. 


Back with Sapulpa “American” 


Henry M. Ellis has returned to the 
Sapulpa, Okla., Evening American, as 
business manager, after having engaged 
in independent advertising work for a 
year. 
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Fishing Rods Advertised on Plat- 
form of Vacations as a War Need 


Horton Manufacturing Co., for Years a Persistent Advertiser of Bristol 
Steel Fishing Rods, Tunes Up Its Copy to the Times 


By Henry A. Beers, Jr. 


HEN the United States en- 

tered the war, advertisers of 
sporting goods, along with manu- 
facturers of luxuries, were in- 
clined to be pessimistic. The sales 
of sporting and outing goods fell 
off sharply. The uncertainties of 
the emergency, coupled with the 
doubts in people’s minds whether 
it was right to take a vacation or 
have a good time in the usual 
sense made a situation decidedly 
unfavorable to this class of mer- 
chandise. 

Among those that did not stop 
advertising was the Horton Man- 
ufacturing Co., of Bristol, Conn., 
maker of the well known Bristol 
steel fishing rods. It not only 
did not stop, but is advertising to- 
day, having simply attuned its 
copy to the times cuite naturally. 

The motive that has aided this 
company in its determination to 
keep on advertising the sport of 
fishing, thus assisting the sale of 
its rods and tackle, is an impor- 
tant point to any advertiser, but 
especially to those of this class. 

Early last summer some society 
people took a picturesque alley of 
old Greenwich Village in New 
York City and with the aid of 
clever false work reconstructed it 
into a temporary facsimile of an 
Italian. village street. Here for a 
week or so they conducted a war 
benefit bazaar known better as the 
Alley fiesta, and all told it was 
very gay. 

As usual, some question arose 
as to the taste of this merrymak- 
ing so soon after our own en- 
trance to the war. In justifica- 
tion of itself the manage- 
ment published in the programme, 
not an apology, but a statement 
covering its position in this mat- 
ter. It said that while some 
might be inclined to criticise the 
holding of the fair under the cir- 


cumstances, it was simply con- 
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ducted in line with a phase of war 
psychology that came to be recog- 
nized in England after she had 
been at war some time. This was, 
an appreciation of the necessity 
for keeping alive the “cheero” 
spirit, so-called, among the people 
so far as possible, that, without 
being unduly optimistic, they 
might not be too readily depressed 
by events. 


HELPING TO PRESERVE A NATION’S 
MORALE 


This statement serves ad- 
mirably to present a side of na- 
tional psychology that this fish- 
ing rod company is aiming to de- 
— in its copy to-day. This 

: play so long as it is consistent 
with national necessity to do so— 
and play, because a certain amount 
of recreation is a national neces- 
sity towards keeping the average 
individual fit to keep up his part 
in the strain of war times. In 
the Army and Navy the necessity 
for recreation and distraction is 
fully realized and provided for to 
keep up the morale of our forces. 
Yet it is hardly less important 
that the general national morale 
be maintained to keep the body 
politic solidly behind our boys. 

But here the task of maintain- 
ing this spirit has no organiza- 
tion behind it. Therefore, it is 
significant and interesting to see 
such advertisers as this fishing rod 
maker stepping up to act this role 
for millions of stay-behinds. 

For a generation Bristol steel 
rods have been advertised con- 
tinuously. The steel rod was the 
invention of Everett Horton, one 
of those itinerant mechanical 
geniuses that abound in New Eng- 
land. At the time when he made 
his first steel tubular fishing rod, 
in the late eighties, he was em- 
ployed by a local clockmaker in 
Bristol, and his first rod was 
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made of clock spring steel. It was 
a telescopic rod, hollow with the 
line running through the sections 
from the handle to the tip. 

The local legend is that he made 
it in his desire to get a fishing 
outfit to slip under his coat when 
he wanted to go fishing up to the 
pond on Sundays, although that 
sounds like a pretty good one in 
itself. 

At any rate, he started to make 
these rods to sell, taking out 
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to stand the peculiar strain put on 
a fishing rod, he used to lay one 
of his samples on the floor and 
jump on it to prove its strength. 

After three years of struggling 
along alone, he sold his patents 
to Charles C. Treadway, Charles 
F. Pope and Frank G. Haynes, 
and the firm was organized as 
the Horton Manufacturing Co. 
They wanted to call it the Bristol 
Manufacturing Company, but a 
local underwear manufacturer had 
preempted that title, 
and so the inventor 
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got the benefit of 
having his name per- 
petuated in connec- 
tion with the product 
of his skill. 

Almost from the 
start they began to 
advertise and issue 
catalogues. It is in- 
teresting to look over 
some of their early 
copy. One of the 
earliest catalogues 
showed nary a cut of 
a fishing rod any-. 
where in its pages, 
but where pictorial 
treatment was deemed 
necessary from page 
to page, the need was 
filled by sketches of 
fishes in their haunts. 
The goods were 
simply described in 
cold type, with the 
prices listed. 

The new firm didn’t 





have a very easy 
time, either. It had 
to meet a_ settled 


prejudice in favor of 





THE ADVERTISING APPEALS TO THE MAN WHO WANTS TO 
FIT TO SERVE 


MAKE HIMSELF 


United States and Canadian pat- 
ents on his invention. Like so 
many of a mechanical turn, how- 
ever, he had no special business 
ability, and the company struggled 
along for three years without suc- 
cess. That the inventor had some 
of the elements that make a suc- 
cessful demonstrator, the story is 
told of him that, when skeptical 


dealers doubted the ability of steel 





vegetable materials, 
and the first steel rods 
moreover were very 
heavy as compared 
with the heft of those made pos- 
sible by subsequent developments 
in rolling and drawing steel. 

But they had a talking point in 
that the steel rod was cheaper 
than the hand-made products of 
split bamboo, etc., and gradually 
the fact that the hollow steel rod 
did possess the all necessary char- 
acteristics of tensile strength 
with lightness and ease of: play 
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Who Gets 
The Red Cross 


Magazine? 


Not those who give money for relief work 
Not ALL the members of The Red Cross 


It goes to those who definitely subscribe to it by 
paying one dollar a year for the Magazine in addi- 
tion to the annual dues to The American Red Cross. 


(The only exceptions—a fraction of one per 
cent of the total—are those who take the $5, 
$10, $50 or $100 Memberships, from whose 
payments one dollar a year is placed in the 
Magazine Fund, in payment for the Magazine.) 


The full subscription price is paid in every case, no 
club or reduced rate orders are taken. The sub- 
scription getting is carried on by the more than 
11,000 chapters, branches and auxiliaries of the Red 
Cross, covering every state in the Union. 


The subscription revenue is sufficient to pay 
from 95 to 99 per cent of the entire cost of pro- 
ducing the Magazine, including editorial, circu- 
lation, advertising, manufacturing and all other 
expe-ises—the reader pays the freight. 
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Owned by The American Red Cross, and read by more 
than a million and a quarter patriotic American families 


A. Eucene Bo.ies 
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began to filter through the cor- 
respondence of those who write 
letters to the fishing editor for 
an interchange of experiences and 
ideas. 

Also the company’s advertis- 
ing, maintained from the first, 
was putting the story across. 
At least half of the pages of 
the early catalogues were filled 
with minutely printed testimonials 
from sportsmen everywhere who 
had tried the rod and found it 
true. A novelty that can prove 
itself something more than a 
stunt has a reasonable chance for 
success and survival when prop- 
erly introduced and_ pushed 
through advertising. 

For the past ten years the com- 
pany’s copy has been almost sole- 
ly of a publicity character, to 
build and strengthen the name of 
Bristol in conjunction with steel 
fishing rods. It travels few men, 
its sales being handled principally 
through hardware and sporting 
goods jobbers, and some 16,000 
dealers. Where an inquirer wants 
a certain type of rod it will fur- 
nish one direct, but its copy aims 
simply to get the prospect to send 
for a catalogue to pick out his 
style, and advises him to ask the 
dealer for the goods. 


COMPANY ENTRENCHES FOR THE 
FUTURE 
Besides the original and pri- 


mary object of any advertising, 
to get a start for a new idea, the 
campaigns have been maintained 
steadily for market protection 
when the patents should run out. 
The company wanted to have the 
name of Bristol so firmly estab- 
lished that with anticipated com- 
petition the name _ would still 
mean steel rods to the buyer. 
Shortly before the expiration of 
the basic patents the company 
knew that other concerns were all 
ready with machinery and plans 
to make steel fishing rods, and 
in anticipation of price warfare 
it brought out two lines of 
cheaper grade, the “Rainbow” and 
“Luckie.” 

But the Bristol is the only line 
featured in its advertising. These 
leaders are the profitmakers, retail- 
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ing from $3.50 to $25, and, thanks 
to the prestige built on its adver- 
tising, about 50 per cent of the 
company’s sales are on Bristol 
rods. The company manufactures, 
roughly, eighty models, about 
half of which are Bristol trade- 
marked. 

It also makes comparatively 
cheap rods for mail-order busi- 
ness. Its first experiences with 
the big catalogue houses were not 
pleasant. The latter would buy 
its goods in the open market and 
slash the price in their catalogues. 
By coming to sell direct to these 
big distributors now, however, the 
company gets its rods listed in 
the catalogues at its own prices. 

Thus did advertising entrench 
it to stand the shock of the price 
assault when the patents expired. 
Good will well cultivated met the 
test of this new competition. For 
good will it has aplenty, as will 
testify the fact that the annual 
number of letters it gets from 
fishermen on this or that phase of 
the sport sometimes runs as high 
as 25,000. 

The company gives the credit 
for this volume of good will evi- 
dence to its advertising. 

“We gauge the success of our 
advertising every season,” it re- 
marked to its trade a year or so 
ago, “not only by our sales, but 
also by the number of letters we 
receive from new and old fish- 
ermen who are planning to buy 
new rods and tackle of all kinds. 
This is how we know that our 
advertising is reaching new tackle 
trade.” 

Not only has this volume of cor- 
respondence been a valuable indi- 
cator of good will, but it has 
proved immensely helpful in de- 
veloping new ideas and new styles 
in rods. A sportsman will want 
to know if he could have this 
deviation from the standard for 
a certain purpose. There may be 
a number of such requests from 
others, perhaps from a certain lo- 
cality. It is not a difficult matter 
to make his adjustment, - because, 
while the majority of the proc- 
esses are standardized, much of 
the work on the rods is hand 
labor. 
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ish- What they say about their 
ids | “Stillson” Catalogue 


“Usually a completed catalogue falls far short of satisfy- 


‘Or- | . ’ . a ° 
ing one’s expectations, and it is very seldom indeed that 


idi- 


I cannot pick a completed catalogue to pieces and sug- 


mm gest what might have produced a better catalogue, but the 
rll | more thoroughly I examine the Oakland book the more 
ant completely I become convinced that you have produced 

the best book obtainable from the material available. 


his 


for “T certainly appreciate the assistance of your organization 
be in producing this, catalogue which is so entirely satis- 

I ' y satis 
om | factory to all interested and I hope that next season, if 
lo- we cannot produce something better, we shall at least 


ter | produce a catalogue equally good.” 


nd Rosert L. Strttson Company 
461-479 Eighth Avenue, New York 








GENERAL Motors Export CoMPANY 
H. G. Zimmerman, Advertising Department 


Our representatives go 
anywhere for business 
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We know well the re- 
lation between cause 
and effect, and have 
learned the true profit 
of taking great pains. 
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Sometimes a number of letters 

rom a certain section will em- 
ody what seems to be a consen- 
us of suggestions, and in this 
vay certain models are developed 
hat meet peculiarly local de- 
nands. Again, such ideas may 
ome from retailers or their 
lerks who are in an Al position 
o sense out local hobbies and 
oibles—and your sportsman is a 
rank of the first water. 

In connection with this corre- 
pondence it is often put up to 
he company to act as judge in 
leciding the eligibility of Tom, 
Dick or Harry for “big fish” hon- 
wr records, etc., and some of the 
questions and the character of 
evidence submitted are often 
amusing, but most human never- 
theless, a most important element 
in that ethereal substance that 
sometimes is called good will, and 
lists for a dollar. 

For some years past the com- 
pany has aimed simply to sell 
Bristol steel fishing rods and the 
sport of fishing. Year in, year 
out, there was little deviation 
from the general character of the 
copy. It ran anywhere from 
drawings of men fishing in in- 
viting surroundings, men _ fly- 
casting, studies of different types 
of game fish in various poses dur- 
ing the act of being caught, to, 
more recently, photographs of the 
“big catch” sent in by the fisher- 
man responsible therefor, avail- 
ability of such material naturally 
hinging on whether a Bristol rod 
was used in making the catch. 

Year after year the magazine 
copy plugged along this line, 
every month of the year and in 
gradually larger size space of 
recent years, backed up with deal- 
er helps for window and store dis- 
play, by the annual catalogues, 
and an occasional booklet of 
“Fish Stories,” “Tricks and 
Knacks of Fishing,” or a pair of 
scales offered as inquiry bait. 

New copy material was fur- 
nished when about two years ago 
the company bought the business 
of B. F. Meek & Sons, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and moved it to Bris- 
tol. It was then able to make 
good copy of the happy union of 
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the famous “Meek” and “Blue 
Grass” reels with Bristol steel 
rods. This started in 1917. 
Then came our entry into the 
war, and the accompanying flurry 
of uncertainty about everything; 
a time when advertisers in any 
field were not quite certain of 
their course under the circum- 
stances. In the sporting goods 
field there was almost a panic. 


THE NEW AIM OF THE ADVERTIS NG 


In the first place millions of 
young men used to vacations and 
outdoor sports were going in for 
a new kind of outdodr game of 
a decidedly serious nature. The 
older in years were not quite 
sure whether under the circum- 
stances it would be fair for them 
to go vacationing when their 
brothers were off at the wars. 
What they might do instead was 
not quite clear—go on a farm or 
help in some other way. In some 
such a maze was the public mind. 

Then quietly some advertisers 
began to sound the note that an 
even keel is the prime requisite 
asked of the stay-at-home; that, 
and increased power to do more 
work. 

Thus, in July, 1917, the Hor- 
ton company’s copy sounded the 
steadying note that was beginning 
to be heard in other quarters. 

“Tt is my patriotic duty,” read 
an advertisement embracing a 
sort of stay-behind’s creed—“to 
keep myself physically and men- 
tally fit. Since the war started I 
have been under so much pres- 
sure and strain that I feel most 
‘in. I owe my country 100 per 
cent efficiency in my business in 
order that the great burden o1 
the war may be borne with the 
least disturbance to prosperity. 

“Therefore I am going to take 
two weeks off and go out into 
the great outdoors and fish and 
rest. I am going to forget 
everything and enjoy life in the 
open in order that I may better 
serve my country.” 

The same idea runs through all 
the copy this year, but in a dif- 
ferent way. A series of adver- 
tisements showing a full figure of 
a man going through several of 
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the motions of a man casting | with 
a fishing rod are set in conjunc- 
tion with photos of army recruits 
going through some of the setting 
up exercises and drills. The 
analogy between the movements 
made in casting a bait or fly, or 
playing a fish, and some of the 
army training exercises, such as 
bomb throwing, the bayonet ex- 
ercise, is striking. 

“Fishing will do for you what 
the Army does for the recruit,” 
advises the opening piece of copy 
which appeared in March. “In 
bait casting, fly casting, or almost 
any kind of fishing, you get the 
same exercise of the muscles of 
the side, back, abdomen, legs, 
arms and neck that you get in 
the Army and Navy ‘setting up’ 
exercises. You also get the out- 
door life. The air is always 
cleaner and more wholesome— 
less dust and smoke when you are 
out on the water. You owe 
your country your best health and 
efficiency.” 

Other pieces of a similar char- 
acter follow in successive months. 
This copy also ties up to the food 
conservation movement. 

“Tf we must take months and 
months of precious time to build 
up the soldier’s body, is it not im- 
portant and a patriotic duty for 
everyone of us who cannot go to 
take the time and make the pa- 
triotic effort to put ourselves in 
the most perfect physical and 
mental fitness for carrying the ex- 
tra burdens which the war puts 
upon us? 

“Don’t break down and become 
a liability. Fish mornings, nights, 


holidays, and week ends and 
make this a fishing vacation. Eat 
fish and save meat and wheat. 


Catch all the fish you can.” 

I can hear some who will say 
that this angle is far-fetched. 
But if you will examine into the 
motive behind it you will appre- 
ciate that it is not. It is part 
of a heavy effort to steady a 
rocking boat. 

A well-known preacher in New 
York City said recently in his 
pulpit: 

“In these days we wish we were 
in France. We read the morning 
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paper, get excited, take another 
sip of coffee, turn over the page, 
and say to ourselves: ‘If I were 
only over there in France helping 
to stop those Huns, then I could 
be doing something!’ 

“But we do not take the one 
step further and remember that 
while we cannot be in France, 
we can remain here and still do 
something to help stop the Hun.” 

Physicians are advising excita- 
ble patients who can’t keep their 
mind on their work to take rests 
and avoid newspapers. If there is 
one thing required of the aver- 
age non-combatant, it is that he 
or she keep “down,” not “up in 
the air.” 

And this fishing rod concern, 
which for years has built its 
business by steadily plugging the 
sport of fishing in one way and 
another—would it be reasonable 
of it to say: “As everybody is 
excited and can’t think of fish- 
ing now, I will not bother them 
by reminding them of a source 
of recreation that will make them 
better able to stand the strain 
and extra burdens of war.” 

That is the line of logic that in 
a state of panic you might expect 
of many a concern. But this ad- 
vertiser takes the medicine it 
prescribes. It keeps its own head 
level, remembers the years of in- 
vestment behind it to maintain, 
and that the war will not last in- 
definitely. 


“Alphabetical” Self-Service 
Grocery 


A new variation of the “self-service” 
type of grocery store has been put into 
operation by the H. G. Hill Grocery 
Cu., of Nashville, Tenn. All shelf 
room is divided into groups arranged 
alphabetically, and in the “A” group 
are found all groceries the names of 
which begin. with A—asparagus, apri- 
cots, ammonia, etc., while under each 
other letter will be found goods of the 
corresponding initial. Otherwise, the 
arrangement is much the same as in 
other “grocerterias” already described 
in Printers’ Inx. The Hill company, 
which operates forty-five other stores in 
Nashville, states that it does not ex- 
pect to be able to reduce prices in this 
new store below those in effect in its 
other establishments, but that if the 
public prefers waiting on itself, “we 
will cheerfully adopt the plan for all 
of our stores.’ 
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The Circulation of 
THE 


Birmingham Ledger 


is More than 


40,000 


and Growing 
CIRCULATION FOR WEEK ENDING APRIL 13TH 


MAA, PRO ORIN 6.5556) 6.5:9 v0.58 S601 909 clas eae 40,680 
ROGAN UOENE DE iso 0:65 66.0804 ease eee o ease 40,422 
WOUMCEURYs AOU LOLs. ¥:0.0:5.6.0:0,0-0:0)00-0e 2secewe 40,426 


Thursday, April 11th... 
AGS PUT EE 8 OS 6.06.6 5.0 6 ose gin ce wiewneee ge 
AUUSGAG DADE EGUDS ios .enc-0 ois iees w4-8 sine a ee .0ce 


WAMMMIALY essaveiucclorearcyese eatinie eas sere ache neReee 244,003 
PRWEOIN o eng ssa cc Sisg Nea ela Ra ala etesaata 40,667 


Of the more than 40,000 subscribers of 
The LEDGER, more than 30,000 read no 
other Birmingham newspaper. 

Birmingham is the Southern ‘‘work- 
shop of Uncle Sam.” 





Millions are pouring into permanent industrial 
investments in and near Birmingham in which 
thousands of skilled mechanics are employed, 
creating larger pay rolls and adding thousands of 
population. 

For instance: 

The United Steel Corporation is spending over $35,000,- 
000 for enlargements and new fabricating steel plants. 

The United States Government is spending $60,000,000 
at Muscle Shoals for developing power for the manu- 
facture of Nitrates. 

















THE LEDGER is a six day evening paper, 3 cents per 
copy—over 95% home delivered. 


THE BIRMINGHAM LEDGER COMPANY 
Birmingham, Alabama. 
James J. Smith, Publisher 
The John Budd Company, Advertising Representatives 
New York Chicago ; St. Louis 
MEMBER OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


























Joseph Schaffner’s Death Recalls 
Struggle to Nationalize Clothes 


His First Advertising to Sell Men’s Branded Clothes Called Foolhardy 


and Wasteful—The 


Success That Crowned His Work 


By G. A. Nichols 


HE passing of Joseph Schaff- 

ner, whose death in Chicago 
on April 19 was recorded in 
Printers’ INK last week, brings 
out in sharp relief one of the 
most notable advertising successes 
of a generation. 

As advertising and financial 
head of the great clothing firm 
of Hart Schaffner & Marx, Mr. 
Schaffner attained fortune and in- 
ternational fame in one of the 
country’s most difficult and 
troubled industries—the garment 
trade. 

In his advertising he struck out 
with the bold courage. of the 
pioneer. He sought no precedent 
to guide him, for there were no 
precedents. His business asso- 
ciates declare he was the first 
man in the country to advertise 
clothing in a large national way. 
What he did in this respect, de- 
spite difficulties and discourage- 
ments, supplies a striking lesson 
to those of little faith who insist 
on seeing .the results in advance 
and who hesitate to do a thing 
because it “never has been done 
before.” 

Mr. Schaffner’s advertising vis- 
ion came abundantly true. He 
proved he could see _ infinitely 
farther than most others in his 
line of business. 


His advertising success was 
sweet to him, as it rightfully 
should be. But some of his ad- 


mirers wonder, as they now think 
over the doings of his busy life,. if 
he did not regard his accomplish- 
ments in behalf of labor as being 
his most notable achievement. 
Into the guerrilla warfare be- 
tween clothing manufacturers and 
clothing workers, he caused his 
firm to bring a modus operandi 
under which both could live and 
profit. Hart Schaffner & Marx’s 


policy brought peace and business 





stability to the entire garment 
trade. It let air, light and fair 
play into fetid sweatshops. This 
is the kind of business vision, 
believed in and lived up to, that 
marks a really human advance 
which, after all, is better in its 
way than monetary success. 

Mr. Schaffner never went to 
school much—except to the school 
of experience. He attended the 
public schools of Cleveland for a 
while, up to 1871. From then un- 
til 1887 he spent his time in self- 
education and acquiring enough 
money, through hard work and 
privation, to engage in business 
with his friends, Harry Hart, 
Max Hart and Marcus Marx. The 
firm of Hart Schaffner & Marx 
was formed in 1887, later becom- 
ing a corporation, with Mr. 
Schaffner as secretary and treas- 
urer. 

From the beginning, it was the 
firm’s policy to produce clothing 
of unquestioned quality. Their 
output grew and success in a local 
way came on rapidly. 





NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
CLOTHES 


But Mr. Schaffner could look 
ahead into the future far enough 
to see his product have a wide- 
spread national distribution. He 
decided that for ready-made cloth- 
ing a national name and fame 
could be built up as well as in 
the case of soaps, pianos, talking 
machines or anything else. 

Accordingly he organized his 
advertising department on _ the 
scale that then was regarded as 
the rankest kind of heresy. 

The clothing industry of the 
country was amazed to see ap- 
pearing in the magazines and met- 
ropolitan newspapers advertise- 
ments combining real art and real- 
copy writing telling forth the su- 
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perior merits of Hart Schaffner 
& Marx’s clothing. No mention 
was made of the price. People 
—for the advertising was directed 
at the people—were not even told 
where they could get the clothing. 
In other words, it was straight- 
away consumer advertising direct 
from the manufacturer. 

Mr. Schaffner was criticized, 
sympathized with and even abused. 

Who ever heard of going into 
a big national magazine to ad- 
vertise clothing to the natives in 
Osage City, Kansas? If the ad- 
vertisements could have some 





THE LATE JOSEPH SCHAFFNER 


hook whereby orders or even in- 
quiries could be brought in, there 
might be some reason for it. 
But here was a bold man throw- 
ing good dollars after good dollars 
into space for some strongly writ- 
ten and classily illustrated mes- 
sages about the good points of a 
certain kind of clothing. 

The unusual thing about the ad- 
vertising, judged by the standards 
of those days, was that it should 
go first to the wearer of clothes, 
then to the man who sold clothes. 

But Mr. Schaffner had the thing 
figured out. His idea was to in- 
terest the man who wore the 
clothes and then the dealer fol- 
lowed as a matter of course. He 
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would soon see that in handling 
Hart Schaffner & Marx clothes 
there was an opportunity to make 
a satisfactory profit out of the ad- 
vertising paid for by the makers. 

The big idea behind the prop- 
osition was the gaining of volume. 
Volume, even though the individ- 
ual profits were smaller, would 
make the business truly great. 
The way to get volume, Mr. 
Schaffner argued, was to create 
consumer demand all over the 
country. 

The field was inviting but not 
at all easy. That was the era of 
the “hand-me-down” suit. Every 
little town had its tailor. So sharp 
was the distinction between ready- 
made and tailor-made clothes that 
the man with the tailored suit 
would stand out from the multi- 
tude as prominently as would an 
exquisitely dressed woman in a 
convention of frumps. 

It was Mr. Schaffner’s task to 
show the men of America that 
they could be well and properly 
dressed at a moderate price, and 
that Hart Schaffner & Marx 
clothes supplied the means of their 
thus being dressed. 

Mr. Schaffner decided that art 
would have a great deal to do in 
putting over this message. With 
this idea in mind he founded an 
art organization that was as good 
as money could buy. This organi- 
zation exists to-day practically the 
way he .formed it twenty-five 
years ago. He regarded himself 
as being the first clothing manu- 
facturer in the world to use elab- 
orate art in advertising ready-to- 
wear goods—something which to- 
day is commonly accepted as one 
of the essentials of this kind of 
advertising. 

The copy part of the ads was 
short and simple. So few words 


-were used that the entire mes- 


sage together with the picture 
could be grasped in one eyeful. 

So well was the message given 
that a demand soon was created. 
The writer very well remembers 
when a youngster in a little west- 
ern town that the name Hart 
Schaffner & Marx became a sym- 
bol for good clothing. The fel- 
low wearing a suit of that brand 
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felt that he had a right to some 
distinction. He had to go to the 
nearby city to buy the suit. But 
soon the local clothing man saw 
the big asset that would be his 
in handling that clothing. Being 
a high-grade merchant himself— 
one who could do justice to the 
superior proposition—he obtained 
the agency. 

Then he found that the firm 
not only was creating a demand 
for him through its national ad- 
vertising, but that it was ready to 
co-operate in a lavish way to help 
him advertise and sell his goods. 

The Hart Schaffner & Marx 
people to-day declare their dealer 
helps are the most elaborate in 
the country. These take in about 
everything the retail clothier needs 
in the way of advertising. There 
are window cut-outs. There are 
detailed directions for building 
complete window trims. There 
are complete advertisements which 
the dealer can obtain in mats or 
cuts. There is expert counsel 
which is at the dealer’s disposal 
at any time. This department is 
being operated now substantially 
the way Mr. Schaffner organ- 
ized it. 

Mr. Schaffner took great pride 
in his organization. He regarded 
it as vastly important to have his 
employees satisfied and happy. 
Accordingly he was surprised and 
grieved a few years ago when his 
employees, together with those of 
other clothing makers, went on 
strike. ' 

After an investigation he de- 
clared he was not surprised that 
the people had struck but sur- 
prised that they had not struck 
sooner. He discovered a condi- 
tion of petty tyranny on the part 
of some foremen that he had no 
idea existed. 

Out of this came the famous 
Hart Schaffner & Marx labor 
agreement. Mr. Schaffner called 
in experts from various part of 
the country and discussed the 
question exhaustively with the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. The result was the 


establishment of a Board of Ar- 
bitration and the Trade 
The 


Board. 


Trade Board consists of 
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eleven men, five chosen by the 
company and five by the union. 
The chairman is elected by the 
ten. The Trade Board is the pri- 
mary board of adjusting grievances 
and if this board cannot agree 
the question is put up to the 
Arbitration Board. Since that 
time there have been no further 
difficulties. And the benefits of 
the agreement have extended 
throughout the clothing business. 

Mr. Schaffner had time to be 
a good citizen as well as a good 
business man. He was _instru- 
mental in organizing an evening 
school of commerce in North- 
western University .so that the 
younger business men of Chicago 
might have a good opportunity to 
learn some things they ought to 
know. Later he became a trus- 
tee of Northwestern University 
and was on the board at the time 
of his death. He was an ex- 
traordinarily well read man. His 
private library is one of the most 
elaborate in the country. 

In his personal dealings he was 
kindness and _ courtesy itself. 
They tell a story about a young 
advertising manager of a small 
west-side clothing firm in Chi- 
cago who once sent to Mr. Schaff- 
ner a number of advertisements 
he had written, asking that they 
be criticized fully. The young 
man apparently did not realize 
that he was trespassing upon the 
precious time of the advertising 


head of a_twenty-million-dollar 
business. But he got what he 
wanted. Mr. Schaffner wrote 


him at length, telling him in full 
detail where the ads were weak. 

Mr. Schaffner was born in 
Readsville, Ohio, in 1848. He was 
a little past seventy years of age 
when he died. 

The officers of the Hart Schaff- 
ner & Marx corporation which 
operates under a New York char- 
ter, and who were re-elected at 
the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders last January, were Harry 
Hart, president; Max Hart, vice- 
president, and Mr. Schaffner, sec- 


retary and treasurer. They, with 
Marcus Marx, A. G. Becker, 
Moritz Rosenthal and M. W. 


Cresap comprised the directorate. 
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The 


Martin V. Kelley 
Company 


Advertising 


Martin V. Kelley, Pres. 
Ralph E. Keller, Treas. 
Russell A.Field, Vice Pres. 


& 


New York City 
171 Madison Avenue 
Toledo, Ohio 
2nd.National Bank Bldg. 
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FIRST PRIZE, $100.00 WiaTine Contest 


ry a> 


Covering the National 


Capital at Small Cost 


HE enormous scale of government operations 

for conducting the nation’s affairs in this crucial 
period are centered at Washington. Here are gath- 
ered together the great men of business and industry 
from all parts of the country. Unprecedented pros- 
perity from war activities has enabled Washington 
purchasers and consumers more than ever before to 
satisfy their preference for advertised commodities. 


This important field is completely covered by 
THE STAR’S highly concentrated circulation (2 
cents, non-returnable) over 95,000 daily and 75,000 
Sunday. 


With a flat rate of sixteen cents per line daily and twelve cents 
per line Sunday, THE STAR offers an effective and economical 
way to national advertisers who desire to cover the national 
capital at small cost. 


Ghe Loening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Copy prepared by E. A. TRUMPBOUR - 369 West Forty-eighth Street, New York City 
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“Bob” Murray 
Doesn’t Fear  Mail- 
Order Houses 


(Continued from page 20) 





other carload of that good roofing 
which we sell at such a low fig- 
ure. $2.20 for the best kind, war- 
ranted for fifteen years and from 
that down to a pretty good one- 
ply at ninety cents a roll. Can 
you beat it?” 

“J. E. Avery, of Blooming 
Grove, is going to see things in 
the right light. He has purchased 
one of our Western Electric 
Farm Lighting Plants.” 

“Sam Brooking, the good na- 
tured butcher and farmer of 
Pleasant Mountain, loaded one of 
our Dockash ranges on the back 
end of his Ford car Friday and 
hustled it home. We know a 
Ford can go some, but when it 
comes to fast work these Dock- 
ash ranges burn up so fast in the 
morning that the speed of a Ford 
would be like that of a horse with 
a wooden leg in the 2:10 class.” 

“Frank Swendsen, of Tyler 
Hill, has just purchased one of 
our finest top buggies. If 
you like it, come in and 
get one. We have more.” 

“If you have one o 
our New Holland feed 
mills come in and let us 
tell you how to. grind 
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Rileyville, says the Hamburg 
Potato Digger he bought of 
us surely hustles out the tubers. 
Beats all how this digger ‘pleases. 
Chas. Goodman, of Texas, and 
Chas. Webb, of Bethany, will 
dig their potatoes the Ham- 


burg way. If your crop is 
still in the ground, better get 
a Hamburg. We still have a 
few.” 


“Chas. Bigart, of Hoadleys, 
Oregon School Board, Mrs. Fore- 
men, Jno. Gray and Fred Weber 
of Honesdale, C. A. Hicks of 
Laurella, Miss Kate Burke of 
Galilee and Mrs. Wilson of 
Beachlake are among the many 
recent purchasers of Dockash 
ranges and Wayne County Oak 
stoves. If you need a stove, we 
will both lose if you don’t come 
in and have a look.” 

“Do you ever have people sug- 
gest that they would like to see 
certain items about them and 
their affairs printed?” I asked 
Bob Murray, having in mind that 
people do this with editors. 

“Occasionally,” was the reply. 
“They will sometimes say, ‘Oh, I 
don’t suppose you would want to 
print this,’ but we take the hint.” 


“| TELL YOU 


BOYS 





twice as much with the 
same amount of power 
you are using. Please do 
not neglect this, as it 
will save you money.” 

“John Simpson, of Car- 
bondale, is using our Star 
Barn Furniture in his 
new barn. John always 
comes over to see wus 
when he needs anything 
for the farm.” 

“Jno. Carey, of High 
Lake, has just completed 
one of the finest barns in 
that section. He has 
everything nice and 
handy. The doors will all 
roll on our Cannon Ball 








W. L. FERGUSON, 


Seelyville, Pa., President of Wayne 
Agricultural Society, and oldest 
active farmer in Wayne county. | 


Murray Co. 


Everything for the farm. 


y that dollar a hundred corn and grain 
*| | fertilizer of yours is surely a money 
‘] | maker for the farmer” 

| That's what W L Ferguson, the 
j oldest farmer in Wayne county. said 
“4 |about Bowker's Corn Fertilizer and 
“| | he surely knows for he has used this 
brand for the past twelve years, and 
t corn he produces each 
proves that he uses the 









fertilizer is surely a 
ker ‘or all who raise corn 


ch do you want? I: costs 


Honesdale, Pa. 





Door Track and Hangers.” 
“George Hadden, of 


THE KIND OF TESTIMONIAL THAT HAS REAL WEIGHT 
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“This is rather intimate sort of 
material that you are publishing,” 
I added, “and I wonder if some- 
times customers may not resent 
having such items published.” 

“We have never had anything 
serious happen. Now and then 
people ask us not to mention that 
they have made certain purchases 
and of course we respect their 
wishes. We use judgment. For 
instance, a week or so ago, a cer- 
tain young man came in and 
bought a new cutter. He said to 
Jake, ‘Don’t mention this in the 
paper. You see, I’ve been taking 
a girl out pretty regularly, and if 
it gets out that I’ve bought a new 
cutter the fellows will be kidding 
the life out of me.’ Of course 
we told him that it wouldn’t be 
mentioned. Next week the rural 
mail-carrier came in here and said, 
‘Say, Mr. Bob, why didn’t you 
say something about John’s new 
cutter in the paper this week?’ I 
told him I would have done so 
but John asked us not to. ‘That’s 
all right,’ he replied, ‘he might 
have said that, but just the same 
when I took the paper to him he 
ripped it open, looked at your ad 
and said, “Well, I'll be danged if 
he didn’t say something about 
everybody but me.” You better 
put that item in.’ And so we did. 
John was in a day or two later, 
protesting mildly but with a beam- 
ing face.” 

The Murray Company has what 
some merchants call a “spring 
opening,” but which the Murray 
boys term a “big party,” every 
spring. Take note of the happy 
phraseology. In the spring of 
1916 something over 3,000 people 
attended. Last year the attend- 
ance was more than 4,000, and or- 
ders for $5,000 in excess of the 
usual day’s business were taken. 
Music, cigars and refreshment 
are provided. Every youngster 
gets a bag of candy. What’s more, 
the company writes to the princi- 
pal manufacturers with whom it 
deals, tells about the “big party” 
experiences of previous years and 
asks for material for a_ special 
booth. It also asks that a demon- 


strator or salesmen be provided. 
The result of this was that last 
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spring there were twenty booths 
in charge of a manufacturer’s rep- 
resentative, and the Murray peo- 
ple provided guides to take peo- 
ple around. 

The Murray Company is an ag- 
gressive linker-up with national 
campaigns, and you can be sure 
that if the advertiser follows the 
plan of giving local advertising, he 
is asked by the company to use the 
two Honesdale papers as a sup- 
port to the retailer’s own efforts. 

Yes, the Murray Company 
comes into competition with mail- 
order houses, and combats the 
competition by printing its own 
mail-order catalogue in the same 
style of printing and illustration 
as that of the big mail-order 
houses. The firm features in this 
catalogue only the goods on which 
it can meet or about meet the 
mail-order prices. In a number 
of cases the goods featured in 
this catalogue are shipped direct 
from the manufacturer to the 
farmer, and the farmer must buy 
from the illustrations if he elects 
to buy from the mail-order cata- 
logue. Mr. Murray explained that 
the best effect of the catalogue 
is simply that it shuts off the talk 
about what one can do when he 
buys by the mail-order plan. 
“When they see, they are usually 
satisfied and prefer to come in 
here and buy their supplies right 
on our floors,” he said. 

Has the company a mailing- 
list? It has. Would you sup- 
pose that it is a typewritten list 
or even a list on cards? No, sir. 
The list of this 
Honesdale concern is on Ad- 
dressograph stencils, covers 3,500 
names, and the list is subdivided 
into groups. Moreover, these 
groups are checked up. For ex- 
ample, if the county assessor’s list 
does not show a farmer to own 
ten cows he is not put on the 
dairymen’s division. I do _ not 
know of any national advertiser 
who does the thing more effi- 
ciently than that. 

Bob Murray is alert to turn to 
account any timely event that fits 
into his merchandising  pro- 
gramme. When train service was 
cut down recently it was re- 


enterprising 
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Advertising in 
Minneapolis 


The advertisers of Minneapolis use 
more space every week in the year 
in the Minneapolis Journal than they 
do in any other newspaper. 


The biggest advertisers in Minneapolis 
pay at least as much per line to The 
Journal as they do to any other news- 
paper—and in several instances—on 
“full line of copy’’ contracts—they pay 
the second newspaper of Minneapolis 
less per line than they pay the Journal. 


These advertisers are on the‘ premises.” 
They know circulation values in 
Minneapolis. 


Minneapolis Journal 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


























marked that while it might result 
in some inconvenience, the new 
arrangement would in the long 
run benefit Honesdale because it 
would have a tendency to make 
ople trade at home. The com- 
any, in its next advertisement, 
had the following to say: 

“We note by the papers that 
Mr. Coyle, the D. & H. R. R. 


Freight and Passenger Agent, 
states that Honesdale Business 
Men should be better pleased 


with less passenger trains, as that 
would prevent our customers go- 
ing away to do their shopping. 
Mr. Coyle evidently does not know 
the spirit of Honesdale merchants. 
What we want is more trains to 
get the people here and we'll take 
all the chances of losing business 
by our friends going to Carbon- 
dale or Scranton. We claim that 
it is a customer’s duty to himself 
to buy where he can secure the 
best value (not always the lowest 
prices), and when we cannot fur- 
nish values equal to any other 
source of supply, we expect to 
take down our shingle, close up 
shop, and go to work for the con- 
cern that has so well proven that 
it can beat us at our own game.” 

The firm has recently acquired 
the two adjoining stores, thus get- 
ting a new frontage of some sev- 
enty-five feet on the main street 
of the town. It has enjoyed a 
general yearly increase of 15 per 
cent in business for a number of 
years. In 1917 the store did a 
gross business of about $150,000 
in farm supplies at an advertising 
investment of 11% per cent, which 
covers the large item of mail- 
order catalogues mailed three 
times during the year and the ex- 
pense of the “big party.” It sold 
ninety-five gasoline engines, eighty 
mowing machines, thirty-five silos, 
thirty ensilage blowers, thirty-two 
grain threshers, three hundred 
tons of commercial fertilizer, 
3,500 tons of agricultural lime 
and other supplies in proportion. 

Said Bob Murray as the eve- 
ning train for Scranton drew up 
to the station: “I am satisfied that 


in 1918 we can make our usual 
record on an expenditure of 1 per 
cent for advertising.” 
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Wants “Printers’ Ink” to In- 
crease Its Page Size 
Tue Carey Printinc Company, Inc. 
With Which Is Consolidated 
Dittman Color Printing Co., Inc. 
New York, April 25, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Has Printers’ Ink outgrown the 
pocket edition class of magazines? 

No. 1. The change of size of Print- 
Ers’ INK to about 9%x12%_ inches 
would conform to the standard size idea 
now prevailing. 


No. 2. It would lend itself to your 
growing needs. 
No. 3. It would in my opinion be 


welcomed by the majority of your sub- 
scribers. Printers’ INK is now being 
read in the office, the library and the 
studio rather than in the subway, trol- 
ley or train, and the change of size 
would meet this larger and more digni- 
fied position. 

No. 4. The change of size is in the 
regular line of progress and I am of the 
opinion that you have just naturally 
reached your limit for the pocket size 

—a few pages added to your present 
form, which you find necessary from 
time to time through pressure of cir- 
cumstances, makes it look like a “‘slop- 
over” which no mechanical improve- 
ment can eradicate. 

No. 5. When a man or a proposi- 
tion reaches its limit according to the 
law of life disintegration and decay. 
follow, but new life can come out of 
the decay of a seed potato if it is only 
given a chance. 

No. 6. From the seed of the pres- 
ent plant of Printers’ Ink may now be 
evolved in a natural way a new and 
better life without a possibility of loss 
of prestige or profit and the pros- 
pects of much greater prestige and 
profit in the near future. 

No. 7. You will just naturally fall 
into line with standard size of adver- 
tising pages of various national adver- 
tisers which you do not now even solicit 
as you cannot offer what they require 
in size of page display. 

No. 8. Advertisers would just nat- 
urally accept such a radical change as 
a proper and wise conformation to 
present-day fashion in printing and 
magazine progress and style. 

The above is my opening argument 
and while it may not be as good a one 
as you may be able to put up with your 
inside information still it may  con- 
tain a fruitful suggestion to you as 
showing you how the outsider views 
the matter. 

Tne Carey Printing Company, INc. 
Henry Jay Ronalds. 


H. Lad Landau Appointed 
General Manager of Sales 


H. Lad Landau, formerly manager of 
the foreign division of Crouch 
Company, Inc., New York steel ex- 
porting house, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of sales, in charge of all 
of the promotion work for the com- 
pany. 
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A Billion 
Dollar Business 


ARMERS in the Northwest 
will spend ONE BILLION 
DOLLARS for merchandise before 
January first, 1919—approximately 
as follows: 
$340,000,000 for home furnishings and house- 
hold needs. 
$200,000,000 for clothing and personal re- 
quirements. 
$240,000,000 for miscellaneous items and lux- 
uries. 
$160,000,000 for building materials. 
$60,000,000 for farm machinery. 


The Twin City Market 


offers you the best opportunity today for ex- 
panding your business. 


For over fifteen years we have studied and 
investigated every phase of this market’s 
merchandising possibilities. 


We can help you with your problems of mer- 
chandising and advertising. We can help you 
to secure a thorough distribution for your 
products. And we will gladly work in co- 
operation with your advertising agency. 


A frank discussion by correspondence or per- 
sonal interview entails no obligation. 


Mitchell Advertising Agency, Inc. 
304-14 Plymouth Building 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Colton Service 


HOUse ORGANS give 
Mel tesliccte Me) sy sleaatiiligg 
to the advertiser to tell his 
story in his own way. We 
consider the use of the 
house organ so essential a 
supplement to modern ad- 
vertising, that we maintain 
an editorial and production 
department devoted ex- 
clusively to this work. 


to 


Wendell P. Colton Co. 
Advertising & Sales Plans 
165 Broadway, New York 














Organize to Combat the Spies in 
Your Plant 


Propagandists Flourish by the Thousands in Manufacturing Plants, in 
Clerical Forces, and Everywhere That They Can Gain a 
Foothold for Their Evil Work 


fap regdeceningn America to-day 
is overrun with German agents. 

The long arm‘of the Prussian 
secret department has swept over 
the map of the United States and 
left its impress on every plant and 
factory and shop and store where 
it could gain a hold. 

These spies do not all throw 
bombs, or wreck machinery, or 
seek to gain information. One of 
their chief ends in life—one of 
the aims against which manufac- 
turers, and especially those in the 
industry, must guard—is_ the 
spreading of seditious, disloyal, 
Prussian propaganda. 

Simultaneously with the awak- 
ening of America to this insidious 
danger to its national life has 
come the realization of personal 
responsibility on the part of em- 
ployers of labor to combat the 
enemy within their gates. No one 
else is in a position to do it so ef- 
fectively as they. They are the 
heads of their industrial house- 
holds and upon them rests a large 
measure of responsibility for see- 
ing that the spreaders of disloyal 
contagion within the ranks of 
their employees are crushed. 

It is easy to realize this; it is a 
step to determine to act, but to 
decide how to act is quite another 
problem. 

How can the employer operate 
among his people; what weapons 
can he utilize; how can he pro- 
ceed to set up a counteracting in- 
fluence against the agents who 
would destroy the fealty of the 
men and women who gain their 
livelihood under the roofs of his 
establishment? 

These were questions submitted 
this week in the private offices of 
the Department of Justice in the 
Park Row Building, New York 
City, by a representative of The 
Music Trades. 


The officials who received The 
9 





our force blown to pieces, of hav- 
5 


Music Trades representative were 
ready immediately with a sug- 
gestive scheme by which manu- 
facturers and other large em- 
ployers of labor might co-operate 
with the government of the United 
States; how they might render 
patriotic service in eliminating dis- 
loyal elements, and _ incidentally 
protect themselves and their prop- 
erty. 

“Suppose you employed a large 
laboring force, skilled and un- 
skilled,” a member of the depart- 
ment was asked, “what would you 
do?” 

“T would organize!” was the 
prompt reply. “The enemy is or- 
ganized thoroughly and has been 
for a long time. You can fight 
him in no other way effectively.” 

This official of the Department 
of Justice then proceeded to indi- 
cate how to proceed. 

“In such a position,” he said, 
“my first step would be to make a 
personal, informal survey of my 
force. I would enumerate my as- 
sociates, one after the other in my 
mind. I would ask myself, of each 
one: ‘Is he loyal? Why should 
I believe he is loyal? How much 
do I know about him? _ How long 
have I known him?’ After I had 
asked myself those questions, and 
answered them, I would form a 
committee, mentally, of my oldest 
employees whom I trusted most. 

“Without a day’s delay, I would 
call a meeting of that committee. 
I would state the facts, not alarm- 
ingly, but plainly. We have passed 
the alarmist stage in America, I 
devoutly hope. But I would tell 
them that, while we stood in no 
danger of being blown to pieces 
by a bomb, because blowing up a 
piano or talking machine plant 
would hardly be of any direct mil- 
itary advantage, we did stand in 
danger of having the morale of 
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ing their loyalty shot to smither- 
eens by subtle, clever, and, to the 
unthinking, convincing arguments 
against the war, against the ad- 
ministration, against everything 
that is of its essence American in 
this war, by agents in our own 
plant. And I would state it as 
the reason for this conference, 
that I meant to eradicate such in- 
fluences from the plant. 

“Probably the next thing that 
would happen would be a volley 
of questions from your committee. 
Your trusted employees, who had 
just heard your remarks, would 
want to know who was doing all 
this; whom you suspected and all 
about it. 

“I would answer the questions 
by telling them I didn’t know and 
that I had formed this little im- 
promptu vigilance committee for 
the very purpose of finding out. I 
would ask them what they had 
heard from the ranks. 

“In many cases, there will be 
immediate information at your 
disposal. Your men will tell you 
that So-and-So has been knocking 
the war from the day it started, 
has been calling it a rich man’s 
game, and trying to agitate labor 
against it. Mark that man’s name 
down. Another will tell you that 
a rumor had gone through the 
factory like wildfire recently of a 
disaster to three American trans- 
ports, and that it caused a great 
deal of distress among those who 
had relatives and friends among 
the troops. These rumors, you 
must remember, are never dis- 
proved, in the minds of some peo- 
ple, and even though others, more 
intelligent, may learn ultimately 
that it was all a mistake, the de- 
moralizing effect of such a tragedy 
has had its effect, and has, per- 
haps, accomplished the purpose of 
such rumors, which originate in 
the minds of German agents, in 
the hope that it will dishearten 
the masses of the American peo- 
ple against the war. 

“Assuming, for instance, that 
there is a man in the plant who 
knocks the war, and knocks the 
army, the navy, those who run 
them, and those who have the 


control of the executive branches 
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of government, what would be the 
next step? To order the man’s 
immediate arrest? By no means. 
You would then defeat the very 
object of your conference, which 
is to render your best co-opera- 
tion with the government in this 
really serious business. 

“Watch your man. Investigate 
him. Don’t let him know you are 
watching him of course, but watch 
him. You must remember that 
very probably you will have noth- 
ing on which to arrest him, and 
that even if you did, you would 
only let his employer, the real 
scoundrel, and the real menace to 
the peace and safety of the com- 
munity, get away. Investigate the 
man. Find out if at night ‘he 
treats the boys,’ spends money 
freely, and lives above the money 
he can earn in your plant. Find 
out where he lives, how much rent 
he pays, in short, how expensively 
he lives. Find out from your pay- 
roll what he makes every pay day. 
If you find him living extrava- 
gantly, spending more money than 
he earns, then you have very ex- 
cellent cause to suspect that he is 
getting that money from a venal 
source. 

“That case then becomes a mat- 
ter for the Department of Justice. 
That man needs looking after, and 
the work can best be done by those 
who know the ropes better than 
you. Look in your telephone di- 
rectory for the United States De- 
partment of Justice, ask for one 
of the agents, and tell them you 
have a matter of importance to 
communicate. An appointment 
will be arranged, and when you 
have kept that appointment your 
task in that particular connection 
is done, and you have accom- 
plished your patriotic duty. 

“But the German agent does not 
always work this way. He ap- 
pears under different guises, in 
various make-ups, and at times he 
is very difficult to distinguish. 
Even experts are deceived some- 
times. They cloak themselves as 
Socialists, as world citizens, as I. 
W. W.’s and all sorts of high 
sounding, pompous titles. But the 
Prussian snake is’ hidden behind 
every one of them. 
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$5,000,000 


From A Letter 


The Manufacturers and Traders Bank of Buffalo 
selected a letter as the only feature in a campaign 
soliciting subscriptions on the Liberty Loan. 

It was overwhelmingly successful. 

The list of 27,000 who received the letter was well 
selected. The letter itself was interestingly written 
by a well-known correspondent in Buffalo. As a re- 
sult over five million dollars came in through this Bank 
from 18,809 subscribers. The amount represented one- 
quarter of the City’s total. 

Filling in the letters to give them a personal touch 
and addressing the envelopes may be taken care of 
with the Addressograph, ten times faster than the 
typewriter does it. No unfortunate omissions of titles 
or errors in spelling. 

Complete equipments for large lists, and the small 

Hand Machines for use on the desk. 


Alddressogfa 


913 West 
Van Buren St. pm nbn | Chicago, Ill. 
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The new light that MAZDA Service 
throws on lamp-manufacturers’ prob- 


lems is reflected 


in the 


brighter, 


_ whiter light that [MAZDA Lamps 
give in your home. 





THE MEANING OF MAZDA 


Mazpa is the trademark of a world- 
wide service to certain lamp manu- 
facturers. Its purpose is to collect 
and select scientific and practical 
information concerning progress 
and developments in the art of 
incandescent lamp manufacturing 
and to distribute this information to 
the companies entitled to receive 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF THE 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 





this Service. Mazpa Service is cen- 
tered in the Research Laboratories 
of the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady, New York. The mark 
MAzDA can appear only on lamps 
which meet the standards of MAZDA 
Service. It is thus an assurance of 
quality. This trademark is the prop- 
erty of the GeneralElectricCompany. 
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“You very probably will find 


that pamphlets are being dis- 
tributed. They are plain innocent 
appearing little booklets, with sim- 
ple covers. They appear as if by 
magic on the desks, the work 
benches, the lunch tables of your 
employees. Nobody knows where 
they came from. But in an off 
hour they make easy reading. To 
the uninitiated, the uninformed, 
the mentally lazy, the ignorant 
man and woman, they are very 
dangerous. In most specious lan- 
guage they cleverly twist facts 
and turn phrases to such purpose 
than when one is done, if one is 
not bewildered, at least the im- 
pression remains that England and 
France and Belgium are design- 
ing nations; that the United States 
has been dragged into a war where 
it does not belong; that we are 
pulling the chestnuts out of the 
fire for the other Allies; that 
Germany is fighting for national 
existence; that the Kaiser is not 
as bad as he is painted; that the 
real sentiment of this country is 
submission and not war, and a 
whole lot of other iniquitous, dis- 
loyal bunk, written with such 
subtle sophistry, in such reason- 
able-sounding clauses, that many 
accept it as gospel. 

“That is a typical Prussian trick, 
and I can honestly say that it is 
one that is being done every day 
in the week, up and down the land. 
There is where your vigilance 
committee is needed. Just as your 
vigilance committee should have 
turned its attention to finding out 
all it could about the man who 
knocked the war, so it should now 
devote its energies to finding out 
where those pamphlets came from. 
The need for caution and discre- 
tion in a matter of this kind will 
be immediately apparent. One 
must be careful. Discreet inquiries 
might be made, but unobtrusive 
watching would. be the better 
course. The essential thing is to 
find out where those pamphlets 
came from. You won't be able to 
get a clue from examining the 
booklets. They will deliver their 
miserable story, but there will be 
no printer’s imprint to guide you 
to the press room where it was 
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struck off. The Prussians would 
not make such an elementary mis- 
take in craftiness as that. 

“The fact that such pamphlets 
are being distributed among your 
workmen is a matter that should 
be reported. If you can determine 
the source from which they came, 
so much better for our agents. If 
you can point out to us the man 
who is circulating such seditious 
literature, so much the quicker can 
we find out the man who is be- 
hind him. There is always a man 
behind. The trail would lead all 
the way to Berlin, but it is a diffi- 
cult enough business to get to the 
important centers here. The in- 
formation you supply may be the 
starting place of a trail that leads 
a long, long way.” 

This official then proceeded to 
explain the work of a most un- 
usual organization which blends its 
unique activities with those of the 
Department of Justice. It is 
known as the American Protective 
League, and its central address is 
Post Office Box 59, New York 
City. Branches are scattered 
throughout the country. This 
agency is doing a_ tremendous 
amount of good, and those in- 
terested in “swatting the spy,” 
as David Lawrence put it in 
a recent issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post, would do well to 
get in touch with them. If an em- 
ployer of labor found it advisable, 
it might be possible for him to 
have one of his force admitted to 
membership in the organization, 
or he could be placed in direct 
touch with the agent near him by 
getting into communication with 
the executive offices in New York. 

The American Protective 
League is a purely volunteer or- 
ganization. Its members have 
their work cut out for them by 
the officials of the Department of 
Justice, and they are rendering 
loyal and devoted service to the 
cause. The employers of labor in 
the industry have the opportunity 
to do a great work by lending 
the League and the Department of 
Justice their hearty co-operation 
in a matter that is admittedly vital 
to the interests of the nation.— 
The Music Trades. 








Neighbor Canada 





Her Folks and Ours Are Becoming Less and Less Conscious of the 


Line 


Fence 


By George F. Hobart 


Hamilton, 


HE relations between the 

United States and Canada in 
the year 1911 remind me of the 
story of the Stranger and the Na- 
tive. 

The stranger in town accosted 
the native on the street and 
asked, “Do you know where the 
post office is?” 

“Yes,” said the native, and 
passed on. After going a few 
steps, the native turned and called 
back, “Do you want to know 
where the post office is?” 

“No,” said the stranger, 
resumed his way. 

Prior to 1911 the statesmen and 
near-statesmen of both political 
parties in Canada had endeavored 
to make reciprocal trade arrange- 
ments with the United States. The 
Conservatives failed, and when 
the Liberals came into power in 
1896 they in turn tried their hand 
at the game, with the same result. 

Then in 1911 the United States 
made an offer of reciprocity that 
made Canadians pinch themselves 
to see if they were really awake. 
It seemed too good to be other 
than a tantalizing dream. But in 
the election of 1911 the Canadian 
people turned down the offer. The 
stranger was peeved. 

The Liberals, who were in 
power at the time, overreached 
themselves. It seemed as if the 
population would rise with one ac- 
cord, or whatever it is populations 
rise with, and chortle in their joy, 
“QO! Frabjous Day, Calloo Cal- 
lay,” or words to that effect. Then 
the Liberals beheld a dazzling vi- 
sion. They were nearing the end 
of their parliamentary term. They 
decided to dissolve the House and 
appeal to the country for ratifica- 
tion of their brilliant coup. They 
would thus insure for themselves a 

“new lease of power and office. It 
would be a cinch. Opportunity 
was sitting on the electric button 


and 


Ont., 





and yelling through the keyhole, ways asked if Canada were not 
100 


Canada 


a rather difficult feat even for Op- 
portunity. 

The Conservatives were in a 
tight place. There was nothing to 
do but fight, so they fought, des- 
perately, but without hope. They 
opposed the scheme they had for- 
merly favored. The misdeeds of 
the Liberals from 1906 to 1911, and 
they were not a few, were worked 
to the limit; but the general opin- 
ion is that ‘the Conservative vic- 
tors were more surprised than the 
Liberal victims when the results 
became known. 

After Canadian people had dis- 
sembled their love by giving their 
good neighbors a gentle slap on 
the wrist, they proceeded to do 
more business with the United 
States than ever before. On a per 
capita basis, Canada was far.and 
away the best customer of Uncle 
Sam and bought more goods from 
him than did all the countries of 
South and Central America com- 
bined. 


REAL FRIENDSHIP INDICATED BY THE 
TWO PEOPLES 


Things were progressing toward 
the delayed but inevitable North 
American trade coalescence when 
the war started. Nothing else 
could have so drawn the peoples 
together and made‘ manifest their 
real sentiments. The Government 
of the United States was neutral, 
but the American people were not, 
and their feelings toward Canada 
were expressed in no uncertain 
tone. As Canadians adapted them- 
selves to the new conditions and 
changed their country into a 
workshop for producing war ma- 
terials, their confidence in Ameri- 
can manufacturers to assist and 
favor them was not misplaced. 
Young Americans by the thou- 
sands came across the border to 
join the Canadian overseas forces. 
Strangers to our North American 
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le PR FoF 1T WHO NOT ONLY 


Ht: | THE PRODUCT OF AN ARTI OT 
ill | CAN Doaw Welt BUT WHO UNDERSTANDS 
HUMAN NATURE “HE BELIEVES IN WHAT 
You ARE DOING U IN WHAT YOU ARE SELLING 
=WE ARE RATHER PROUD OF THE NUMEROUS 
EFFECTIVE DESIGNS WE HAVE LITHOGRAPHED 
=CuT OUT/-WINDOW TRIMS-POSTERS & CAR CARDS - 
FOR SUCH SUCCESSFUL ADVERTHVERS AS 
MOREY MERCANTILE CO. 
POSTUM CEREAL CO. 
HOTPOINT ELECTRIC HEATING CO. 
CALUMET BAKING POWDER CoO. 
HEATH & MILLIGAN MFG.CO. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 
4 WM WRIGLEY JR. CO. 
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JNO.G.HORMEL anb CO. 
THE BLANTON Co. 
BRADLEY KNITTING CO. 
CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS CO. 
i EXCELSIOR MOTOR CYCLE CO. 
FEDERAL CARTRIDGE CO. 
DAVID ADLER & SONS 
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THE EVENING RECORD 


When you see this paper you will say just what every- 
one else does: “How can you do it?” A BIG CITY news- 
paper in a little city. 

There have been a number of papers started in Hopewell. 
They were not newspapers. The Evening Record is a newsy 
up-to-date newspaper, thoroughly metropolitan. 

Hopewell is the home of the big DuPont Powder Plant. 

It is past the frontier stage, and is now a live “brick store,” 
progressive city of 35,000. 

The DuPont plant employs 15,000 workmen (95 per cent. 
men). 

The payroll of this one plant is over one million dollars, 
every two weeks! 

The Evening Record is the only newspaper covering this 
live city and it circulates freely at Camp Lee, City Point and 
neighboring centers. It will pay you to advertise in 


THE EVENING RECORD 


AMERICANS ARE HOLDING FIRMLY; 
TEUTONS AGAIN IN NEUVE EGLISE 








City. Is Nearing $100,000 Mark Fy Loss, (Americas ‘Airmen Bag ‘Tou! Line 
HOPEWELL GOING OVER THE TOP Great At 


Plant Campaign Sta Started Today 


FROST, GREEN & KOHN 


Brunswick Building Candler Building Advertising Building 
New York Atlanta Chicago 










Two Enemy Planes 











The Wonder Paper in 
the Wonder City 








OF HOPEWELL, VA. 


HOPEWELL, VIRGINIA 
Represented by 
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afraid to send so many men over- 
seas and leave unprotected the 
3,000 miles of border between the 
United States and their own coun- 
try. Was there no danger of the 
“Yankees” taking advantage of 
he situation or of Germans in the 
United States organizing for an 
nvasion of Canada? They could 
iot understand that as for Ger- 
inans, Uncle Sam would do the 
watching for us and that all scraps 
between the two countries them- 
selves were definitely called off a 
hundred years ago. 

Since the United States entered 
the war, the interdependence of 
he North American States has 
been emphasized. Trade restric- 
tions are being removed. The free 
list was already large, but it has 
been augmented by the addition of 
wheat and wheat products and 
tractors. Agricultural implements 
and the raw material entering into 
their manufacture are the next 
items on the list, and may be added 
before this article is printed. It is 
reasonably probable that within 
the next two years trade restric- 
tions between Canada and the 
United States will be removed to 
a greater extent than the reci- 
procity scheme of 1911 would 
have removed them. We are go- 
ing forward on high speed and 
the reverse is not working. The 
Western Provinces have a much 
larger representation in Parlia- 
ment than before, based on the 
redistribution following the cen- 
sus of 1911, and the sentiment 
of the West is not in doubt. 
ada now has a Union Government 
containing the best elements of the 
two old parties, and the members 
are free to further the interests of 
the country regardless of former 
political affiliations. The Ameri- 
‘an manufacturer may mature his 
plans for entering the Canadian 
market with the full assurance of 
. permanent connection. If there 
is any change, it will be toward 
freer trade. 

It is conceded that after the war 
ihe United States will be com- 
yelled to pay more attention to 
markets outside its own borders. 
The huge indebtedness due to the 
var will necessitate it. There is 
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no country in which the American 
can find a more profitable or more 
accessible market than in Canada. 
Canadian methods of doing busi- 
ness are the same as those in 
vogue in the United States. There 
are no marine risks nor any pro- 
hibitive insurance. Canada uses 
the same currency as the United 
States, and the matter of exchange 
is negligible. There is through 
rail connection to every part of 
the country. 

Canadians are making money, 
more of it than they ever did be- 
fore. They are able to buy com- 
forts and luxuries, and are buying 
them. 

The law of compensation is still 
on the job, however. As trade re- 
strictions are removed, the Can- 
adian manufacturer will enter the 
American market. There are many 
factories in Canada favorably sit- 
uated as to raw material. The 
chief difference to-day between 
the factories in the United States 
and those in Canada is in speciali- 
zation. The Canadian, with his 
limited market, has been trying to 
make too many lines. He is very 
adaptable, however, and will soon 
learn from his American competi- 
tor. 


BARRIERS ARE ARTIFIC'AL AND 
SHOULD NOT AVAIL 


Even to-day the North Ameri- 
can continent offers a shining ex- 
ample to the world, and the end is 
not yet. There are no “scraps of 
paper,” no guns to guard the bor- 
der line; but there are identical 
ideals and aspirations and a feel- 
ing of perfect confidence and 
friendship between the peoples. 
The fuel controllers and food con- 
trollers at Washington and Ot- 
tawa act like the Gold Dust 
Twins. When the United States 
has heatless days, Canada follows 
suit. So with wheatless, meatless 
and eatless days. When one 
takes snuff the other sneezes. The 
men of the two countries are fight- 
ing together in France, and in On- 
tario and Texas they are flying to- 
gether. Ex-President Roosevelt 
goes over to Canada to help in the 
sale of Victory Bonds and the 
Prime Minister of Canada drops 
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BOOKINGS 
for 1919 


NUMBER of prominent 

advertisers who have for 
years found advertising space in 
“PUNCH” a most profitable 
INVESTMENT, have insured 
themselves against possible loss of 
profits owing to any further re- 
striction of space i in “PUNCH” 
which would shut them out, by 
booking space already for issues 
in 1919 (NEXT Year) to the 


value of 
OVER FIFTY 
THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


‘There isnow no more advertising 
space available in “ PUNCH” 
until after July 17th next. After 
that date and until the end of 
this year, very little. Advertisers 
who wish their announcements 
to appear in August and the 
Autumn issues are advised to 
make early application for such 
space as remains. Orders only 
accepted subject to Government 
restrictions, 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “Punch” 
10 Bouverie Street 
London, Eng. 
 Punch"' Office 
March 21, 1918 
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off at Washington on his way to 
or from the golf links in Vir- 
ginia to straighten out any little 
matters of exchange that require 
adjustment. Tom and Bill of To- 
ronto meet one day on‘ Yonge 
Street and nod. They meet the 
next day on Broadway and nod 
The American visitor to 

Canada must explain to the casual 
acquaintance that he comes from 
Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo or 
New York. It might as well be 
Winnipeg, Montreal or Toronto as 
far as dress, habits, speech, and 
profanity are concerned. If Print- 
ERS’ INK is delayed in the mails, 
there is hell to pay from Canada. 

In the election of 1911 one of 
the great arguments against reci- 
procity was that Canada would be 
made an adjunct of the United 
To-day that argument is 
as thin as a flea on a teddy bear. 


| Canadian textile mills and muni- 
| tion factories are working over- 
| time to fill orders from the United 


States. 

It is true that the Governments 
of the two countries have lagged 
behind public opinion. It is a way 
Governments have; but even they 
sometimes show a glimmering of 
almost human intelligence. They 
have finally discovered that the 
peoples of the two countries want 
to do business with each other, 
and are doing a great deal of it. 
in spite of nineteenth century re- 
strictions. They are, therefore, 
starting to tear down the tariff 
dams and are allowing the stream 
of trade to follow its natural 
course, and every American man- 
ufacturer entering the Canadian 
field is doing his part to increase 
the pressure behind the remaining 


| dams and hasten their inevitable 
| collapse. 


He is a participant in 
furthering the solidarity of North 
America and in making this con- 
tinent an economic unit from the 
Arctic Circle to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Incidentally he makes money 
for himself. 


In Canada’s Tank Battalion 


D. S. Blaikie, of the Montreal office 
of R. C. Smith & Son, Ltd., advertising 
agency, has enlisted in the First Can- 
adian Tank Battalion. and will leave im- 
mediately for overseas. 
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HOW CAN I SAVE ON CATALOG 
EXPENSES P 


A vital question this, for publishers of big catalogs. 
But the answer is right inside the catalog—in the paper. 


We make a super light enamel book paper that fits the 
catalog user’s needs perfectly. We call it 


“FEATHERCOAT” 


You will find this paper a money saver, not only on 
initial cost but in reduced mailing expense. 


Made in the basis weight 25x38—46 lbs. - A perfect 


catalog paper for colors or black and white. 


Bermingham & Prosser Company 


CHICAGO KALAMAZOO New York 
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RATE MAN WANTED 


Not just a man who knows publications and 
rates but an expert media and plan man, one 
who is gifted with the character and intelligence to 
work in close touch with advertisers and publishers’ 
representatives. 

We have what we believe is a position of assured 
permanence and broad opportunity. 

Applications from experienced and well qualified 
men only are invited. All applications are to be 
made by letter. You are specifically asked not to 
call or telephone. Letters will of course be treated 
with complete confidence. 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY 


Incorporated 


381 Fourth Avenue New York 
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A 


wonderful 
buy 


4'°75,000 


Small Town and Rural 
PAID- IN-ADVANCE 
CIRCULATION 


$1.00 the LINE 














This low rate of $1.00 the line applies on 
“three time” orders for the issues of June, July 
and August. Forms close 22nd of preceding 
month. 


Sample and Rate Card Upon Request. 


The HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL and FLORAL LIFE 


The Mail Order Magazine With a Mission 
I, E. SEYMOUR, Adv. Mgr. 


Batavia, Illinois 


Chicago Office New York Office 
RHODES & LEISENRING CO., A. H. GREENER, 
2003 Harris Trust Bldg. 140 Nassau Street 






































Salesmanship Congress Urges Full 
Speed Ahead 


Annual Meeting Called Early to Fight Excess Conservation and Waste- 
ful Economy 


HAT progressive business can 

aelp win the war was the key- 
note of the convention of “Mas- 
ter Salesmen—The World’s Sales- 
manship Congress”—held at De- 
troit last week. 

Practically the whole _ pro- 
gramme of the convention, which 
was held two months earlier than 
last year because of a tendency 
to neglect regular business for 
direct war work, was built around 
“Carry on,” which has lately be- 
come an_ international slogan 
meaning “do business as usual 
only faster.” 

W. S. Ashby, sales manager of 
the Western Clock Co., classi- 
fied the “Non-Essential Industry” 
talk as a dangerous slogan be- 
cause it is very difficult to see how 
any industry, with very few ex- 
ceptions, can really be non-es- 
sential. 

“Tt is evident,” he said, “that 
no deep thought has been given 
to the question of non-essential 
industries, for the moment we 
try to select non-essential indus- 
tries we are hopelessly confused. 

“Is it time for us to think of 
classing industries as non-essen- 
tial and closing down plants, 
when Germany and Great Britain 
are finding time to consider after- 
the-war possibilitfes and are 
building up their manufacturing 
with that point in view?” 

John A. Embry, a sales execu- 
tive of Houston, Texas, declared 
that we cannot have an impregna- 
ble fighting machine if there is 
depression at home, resulting 
from the weakening of our busi- 
ness structures, and the making 
of scrapheaps of certain indus- 
tries. We can best furnish the 


money necessary to the upkeep of 
our fighting machine, he says, by 
keeping the wheels of commerce 
turning. 

W. K. Rutherford, sales man- 
ager of the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
urged the continuation of adver- 
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tising in full force. He made the 
point that instead of its being 
unpatriotic to keep the wheels of 
industry buzzing by strong adver- 
tising and sales pressure, it really 
would be unpatriotic to do other- 
wise.. The part industry must 
play in the war, he declared, can 
only be played by successful pros- 
perous business. 

Another speaker declared that 
American business, going ahead 
at full speed, stood ready to con- 
sider the business of war as the 
only real essential business, and 
to finance that war even to the 
raising of $50,000,000,000 if it were 
needed. Luxuries, he said, also 
would be sacrificed by the people, 
themselves, if it becomes patriotic 
to sacrifice them to finance the 
war efforts. 


ADJUSTMENT TO NEW CONDITIONS 


Adjustment to war conditions 
is essential, declared another 
speaker, but no industry can be 
converted entirely to war pur- 
poses without being a dead in- 
dustry when war ends. Business, 
he said, must not end with war, 
but must be adjusted to war 
needs in such a way that after 
the war it will be ready to re- 
adjust itself to the commercial 
war after the political war—to 
peace conditions. 

An example of adjustment of 
business to war conditions was 
given by L. C. Rockhill, of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, who cited the selling of 
thousands of motor trucks for 
overland transport service. This 
adjustment, he said, was reliev- 
ing the railroad congestion al- 
ready, and, together with direct 
war demands for trucks, had 
speeded up the motor truck indus- 
try to the maximum of effort. 
After the war needs have passed, 
the truck industry will be just 
beginning, for the commercial 
needs will have been uncovered in 
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a way which perhaps might have 
required a much longer time if 
the war had not shown the pos- 
sibilities of the truck. 

Joseph Meadon, a sales execu- 
tive of Detroit, put especial em- 
phasis on the present need for 
competitive sales effort. 

“Continue to advertise,” he 
urged. “I warn you that though 
prices may go up, there will still 
be competition, and if there is 
competition there must be sales 
effort. 

“That article which does not, 
in these times, receive intensified 
sales and advertising effort, will 
be the one for which there can be 
only a lessening demand. It is 
just as much to your advantage, 
in fact it is necessary in the build- 
ing of good will, even if your 
business does not increase during 
these war times, that you keep 
your product and your name be- 
fore the buying public. 

“The man who neglects this 
now, is neglecting insurance for 
his business.” 


H. A. Worman, vice-president 
of the Fowler, Worman & Kelley 
Co., talked on the question: “Is 
enough consideration being given 


starting up 
been shut 


to the difficulty of 
a business that has 
down?” 

“A company that ‘has arrived,’ ” 
he said, “has followed a consist- 
ent advertising policy and pro- 
cedure that has cost fortunes and 
required endless labor. The high 
standing and prestige thus ac- 
quired will soon be forfeited by 
a discontinuance of business ac- 
tivity. 

“A firm that has risen to a place 
of confidence in the minds of the 
buying public by efficient organiza- 
tion, right policies, good and per- 
sistent advertising, must continue 
these things to retain that high 
standing. If the business is shut 
down, the public soon forgets and 
all is lost in the dim and hazy 
past.” 

“To be at our greatest strength 
abroad,” said another speaker, 
“industry at home must be de- 
veloped to the utmost. Individ- 
uals, not nations, do business. 
Our one work at this time is to 
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win the war, but shall we not 
reach into the future and prepare 
for the time when our national in- 
dustry must be developed to the 
utmost? ‘Prepare against Ger- 
man commercial frightfulness,’ is 
a timely thought.” 

K. V. Haymaker, president of 
the National Thrift Company, 
told how the war had developed 
America in one year from what 
foreigners called a ‘nation of 
spendthrifts to a nation of sav- 
ers. Savings banks, after having 
provided, through withdrawals of 
savings funds for a big share of 
three Liberty Loans, are really in 
better position than ever before 
from the point of view of de- 
posits, because savings deposits 
have not decreased in the face of 
Liberty Loan subscriptions. 


THRIFT, BUT JUST ENOUGH THRIFT 


It has only taught people how 
to save more and thus increase 
savings to a point where they can 
be used for Liberty Loans. In 
Detroit, savings deposits, for in- 
stance, were no less at the be- 
ginning of the third Liberty Loan 
drive than before the first one. 

The. convention, however, urged 
against too much thrift, for it was 
pointed out in several addresses 
that thrift could easily become 
“economical suicide,” particularly 
when it became stinginess on a 
scale that slowed up advertising 
or sales effort, or prevented the 
buying of any other needed prod- 
uct. 

The salesmanship congress de- 
voted one whole afternoon ses- 
sion to the consideration of the 
second-class “zone” rate plan, at 
which several speakers spoke on 
the desirability of making the 
maximum effort to change this 
law before it becomes effective. 
This was one of the matters which 
resulted in the convention being 
held earlier than usual this year, 
to allow this big problem to be 
considered by the congress before 
the law becomes effective. 

A resolution was passed by the 
salesmen urging Congress to re- 
peal this section of the war reve- 
nue act before it becomes effec- 
tive. 
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E ARE strangers by 

choice to the client’s 
disconcerting nudge calling 
attention to this thing or that 
which might have been done 
in anticipation. ‘The habit 
of foresight in the many 
smaller items of agency ser- 
vice has become confirmed 
here. 


WHI Hull Co, ne 


Tribune Building, New York 


Established 1878 














PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE 
ENGRAVING ©, 


An organization of Expert Artists and 
Engravers producing the highest qual- 
ity of Halftone, Line’ and Color En- 
gravings. Special Department for Brass 
and Steel Dies. 


920 RACE STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Elseca Super 


Vs 


Conted Paver 


Elseca Super is affected less by 
climatic conditions than coated 
paper. This means better 
register in four-color printing. 


CLARKE & COMPANY 


225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


General Sales Agent for Book Papers 
Manufactured by Crocker, Burbank & Co. 
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TRIBUNE BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 





We represent a select list of Foreign Language News- 
papers—an effective combination of quality and quantity, 
without duplication. 

Possessing a thorough knowledge of the foreign lan- 
guage advertising field, with many years’ experience, we 
are in a position to give advertisers and their advertising 
agents most valuable co-operation in the planning and car- 
rying out of their campaigns among the foreign language 
speaking people of the country. 

We are pleased to have as clients some of the best 
known national advertisers and advertising agencies. An 
investigation will convince you that we have just the service 
you are looking for. ; 
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Villiam R. Malone, president 
oi the Postal Insurance Co., 
pointed out that the Canadian 
Government, instead of increas- 
iv z second-class mail rates as a 
wr measure, had reduced them. 

Several other speakers touched 
o this question also, and pointed 
out that while from the point of 
view of publishers the law may 
work a hardship in increased op- 
eating costs and decreased cir- 
culation, the biggest hardship, and 
the biggest angle, from the point 
o! view of the Government and of 
industry is that such zone legis- 
lation is certain to restrict to an 
extent not yet fully compre- 
hended, the full and unchecked 
dissemination of information 
which the public should receive. 
This restriction not only will be 
manifested in less reading of mag- 
azines, but also in less distribu- 
tion of advertising, an essential 
of modern business. 

The convention telegraphed to 
President Wilson a greeting in 
which it declared him to be the 
greatest salesman in history, and 
to have as his job the biggest 
piece of merchandise ever sold 
and his market to -be the biggest 
market ever entered—the task of 
selling Democracy to the world. 

“Mindful,” the message read, 
‘of your sponsorship of the 
World’s Salesmanship Congress 
at its birth (when he delivered the 
opening address) the delegates to 
its third annual session enthusias- 
tically greet you as the greatest 
salesman in history, dealing with 
the most valuable of all products 
and the most extensive of all mar- 
kets, selling democracy to the 
world. 

“With perfect salesmanship you 
have inspired the respect of all 
the civilized nations of the earth 
ond their desire to deal with you. 
Ve reverently thank God for hav- 
ig provided in you the best man 
wr the best deal ever entrusted 
to men to transact. 

“We confidently believe that 
\ou are destined to sell the hope 
f liberty to all those other 
1ations now desperately depend- 
cat upon the despotism which 
s‘ands in colossal ugliness among 
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the governments of the world. 

“We earnestly pray that your 
keen mind and good body may 
stand steadfastly by your great 
will to deliver democracy to all 
the inhabitants of the world.” 

President Wilson acknowledged 
the message as an admirable and 
patriotic expression of good will. 

The convention gave also some 
attention to the problem of the 
supply and demand of labor. One 
speaker expressed surprise that 
business men, always willing to 
admit the reasonableness of price 
adjustments on a basis of supply 
and demand, had not fully met 
the labor problem on the same 
basis. The discussion, of course, 
had some relation to remunera- 
tion of salesmen and advertising 
men, but also was broader than 
that in urging greater attention to 
methods of getting maximum ef- 
forts from working men in the 
factory as well as on the road. 

An address by Roger W. Bab- 
son, director of the division of 
industrial relations at Washing- 
ton, who was unable to be present 
at the convention, was read by 
another delegate. It gave also 
considerable attention to the prob- 
lem of labor, and the relation of 
labor and capital. He compared 
labor and capital to a team of 
horses which to work efficiently 
must work in harmony. He urged 
“a new platform which will give 
the wage earner a real interest in 
his work.” 

A resolution was passed advo- 
cating a revision of the Sherman 
Anti-trust law, which, it was de- 
clared, does not now accomplish 
adequately the purpose for which 
it was intended. 

The resolution maintains, “The 
Sherman law is ineffective and at 
variance with the best interests 
of business of today and does not, 
at the present time, cover the 
purpose for which it was in- 
tended.” 


R. Silverman, formerly assistant sales 
and advertising manager of the Pom- 
peian Olive Oil Company, Baltimore, 
has been appointed advertising mana- 
ger of the Newark Shoe Stores Com- 
pany, also of Baltimore, which has a 
chain of 257 stores in 97 cities. 
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DON’T PENALIZE YOUR PRINTER 


If you do not want to leave the selection of the paper 
entirely to your printer, at least consider his interests, 
and the possibility of greatly increased expense to you, 
when you specify a definite stock for a circular, booklet, 
or catalog. The extra cost as well as the extra delay in 
the production of most printing jobs is due to trouble 
in the pressroom. Make sure you specify, therefore, a 
paper that will print without wasteful experimentation 
with inks, make-ready and engravings. And there are 
at least two such papers that printers generally acknowl- 
edge print with a minimum of trouble. These two papers 
are Ticonderoga Special Magazine for halftone and 
process color work, and Ticonderoga Eggshell for 
type and line cut printing. If you are not already 
familiar with these papers, write us today for samples. 


TICONDEROGA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 




















Engravings for Direct 
Advertising 


In Direct Advertising you are not 
shooting in the dark. You know 
the class of buyers you are aiming 
at. You know their names, their 
circumstances. 


Consequently you want the par- 
ticular kind of engravings to reach that 
class. We know we can make you just 
what you want because we are constantly 
doing it for others. 





Put your problems up to engravers who 
KNOW. 


H. A. Gatchel, Pres. C. A. Stinson, Vice-Pres. 


Gatchel & Manning 


Photo-Engravers 
Sixth and Chestnut Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 


Send for Bird’s Eye Folder 








A Salesman in Defense of the Ad- 
vertising Department 


Misunderstanding of Advertising by Salesman Due to His Particular- 
Mindedness 


By W. J. Stapleton 


Of Armour & Company, Chicago 


HAVE read and re-read the 

item in the February 21st issue 
of Printers’ INK, entitled “Why 
I Do Not Co-operate with the 
Advertising Department,” an ar- 
ticle written by a salesman who 
is attempting to take the desk- 
tied advertising department men 
on a mental trip with him on the 
road. 

I must admit, having been a 
salesman most of my life, that a 
man does not always have time to 
talk “dealer co-operation,” “di- 
rect-to-consumer letter plan” and 
other forms of “after service” 
with every dealer upon whom he 
calls, but I do know from actual 
experience “on both sides of the 
counter,” as the saying is, that 
we have with us many salesmen 
who feel as this man does, that 
his advertising department is im- 
posing upon him duties which 
time will not permit him to per- 
form. 

I believe that this salesman is 
wrong—dead wrong—in assum- 
ing that the advertising depart- 
ment man or sales manager is 
desk-tied, for throughout most 
of the big institutions with which 
I have come in contact, the ad- 
vertising as well as the sales de- 
partment men are constantly go- 
ing over to the other side of the 
fence in an effort to obtain not 
only the salesman’s, but the deal- 
er’s perspective. 

The advertising department in 
any worth-while concern seldom 
attempts to take credit for the 
various salesmen’s increases in 
sales, but to the contrary, the 
average advertising departments 
fo not receive what credit is due 
them. 

The average advertising men, 
in all of their conventions, dis- 
cuss ‘ways and means of convin- 


cing and showing the salesmen | 


that advertising is the great busi- 
ness-building force. And anyone 
who has had to do with the mar- 
keting of our best known com- 
modities cannot really doubt the 
far-reaching and sales-producing 
effects of good sound advertis- 
ing. Were it not for advertising, 
many a concern would be plugging 
along to-day without the advan- 
tages of a typewriter, an adding 
machine, or you might even in- 
clude the telephone. 

In their infancy these devices 
were considered luxuries. Very 
few believed that they could be 
successes, and the majority would 
still doubt their value had not ad- 
vertising carried the story of one 
man’s success to others, made 
them believe it, and caused them 
to, adopt these devices. 

The reason why the average 
salesman fails to take. hold and 
make use of advertising is be- 
cause he regards advertising as 
a mere incidental and not one of 
the prime market-making factors 
that should enter into every sale. 


ALL BUSINESS NOT DONE ON A PER- 
SONAL BASIS 


Not 
looked upon his credit depart- 
ment in much the same fashion 
as does this salesman look upon 
his advertising department and 
his sales manager and assistants. 


long ago, a_ salesman 


I have traveled with salesmen 
who, when calling upon a dealer 
who - owed his house money, 
would actually apologize for the 
necessity of presenting a state- 
ment of account, and many of 
them have intimated that they 
brought the statement along be- 
cause the credit department 
forced them to do so, but if their 
name were over the door instead 
of Blank & Company, why they 


, would let the account run along 
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indefinitely, etc. etc. All of 
which is weak-kneed, selfish sales- 
manship, to say the least, and is 
caused through or by the sales- 
man’s idea that all business is 
done on a personality basis, and 
just as that average salesman has 
eventually wakened to the fact 
that the best friend that he ever 
had is his credit man, just so he 
will waken some day to the fact 
that the advertising man has been 
his friend, but that he himself 
has too many times refused to ac- 
cept this friendship. 

A few advertising men expect 
the dealer to devote his entire 
attention to the salesman at each 
visit. That is not what a well- 
informed advertising department 
really does expect. It may be no 
easy matter to get the dealer in a 
corner long enough to pry an or- 
der out of him, and to dispose of 
other routine matters. Could 
there be anything more necessary 
than the mention or promotion of 
good advertising? To talk about 
getting the order, overlooking the 
fact that back of the actual order- 
getting the way might have been 
paved by and with good sound ad- 
vertising is overlooking the point 
at issue. 

The salesman forgets that the 
advertising department sends out 
samples of the advertising matter 
to dealers, writes them enthusi- 
astic letters and so forth, and in- 
cludes mailing list forms upon 
which the dealers are urged to 
list the names of their prospective 
buyers. He forgets that the cir- 
culars, etc., mentioned that the 
house is willing to furnish book- 
lets with the dealer’s name im- 
printed on the cover, and also 
electrotype advertisements for 
use in the local papers, and asking 
the dealer to link his store up 
with the big national advertising 
campaign that the house is doing. 
He goes on to say that there is 
some response to all of this, but 
not much. 

While out on the firing line, I 
have often felt the same way 
about this very thing, and I 
couldn’t believe that certain 
kinds of advertising paid. I also 
took many a dealer very seriously 
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when he said that he didn’t have 
time to fill out a mailing list 
blank, or perhaps was not in- 
clined to use our electrotype with 
his local newspaper advertising, 
or our slides in his local movie 
show. But when I came over on 
the other side of the fence, and 
into contact with salésmen in a 
general way, where my viewpoint 
was not confined to a single ter- 
ritory, but rather covered all ter- 
ritories, I learned that the men 
who find the time to get the mail 
ing lists, to make out reports now 
and then for the advertising or 
for the credit departments, really 
stand best with their trade as wel! 
as with their house. They are 
the ones who stand highest o1 
distribution and tonnage, and whc 
are doing most to help their deaJ- 
ers get stocks moved quickly and 
profitably. 

It is also wrong for a_ sales- 
man to make himself believe that 
the average wide-awake adver- 
tising or sales managers are over- 
looking the working conditions 
that the salesman must regularly 
contend with. 


TALK ADVERTISING AS A PART OF 
SALES ARGUMENT 


Certainly the sales manager can 
talk eloquently on business build- 
ing, etc., and just as surely is it 
a fact that the thing that interests 
him most is orders. It’s a pretty 
fair gamble that this salesman 
does not believe altogether in ad- 
vertising. I cannot agree that 
advertising needs to be the sole 
topic of conversation on any par- 
ticular trip, and until he realizes 
that advertising argument should 
mesh in so closely with sales ar- 
gument that the two become one 
and are sold to the dealer at the 
same time, he is going to find the 
promotion of his own concern’s 
advertising a difficult problem. 
Furthermore, he is sure to stand 
in the way of developing his earn- 
ing power. 

While traveling in the South- 
west a few years ago, I happened 
to become very well acquainted 
with two salesmen in the same 
line of business, selling shoes. 

Both represented lines that 
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Announcing 


INCORPORATED 


Adverti /iNQ 
World Building, New York. 


NEW in name but— 
of our 35 active ac- 
counts, we have handled: 


20 for more than one year 
15 for three years or more 
11 for five years or more 

5 for ten years or more 

4 for fifteen years or more 

1 for twenty years or more 


How about yours? 
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Wanted-A Bigger Job! 


Somewhere in America, there is a busy president or 
executive who needs an efficient assistant or advertising 
manager for his company. This president needs a man 
who can be of genuine service not only in an executive 
way, but also who can intelligently supervise the adver- 
tising of the company and direct welfare work among the 
employees, in short, a man who can work with all the 
employees to produce more harmony and more business. 


I 


The man who seeks this position is 28 years old, happily 
married with two children. At the present time, he is advertis- 
ing manager, in fact as well as in name, of the largest com- 
pany of its kind west of Chicago, the third largest in the 
U. S. Sales of the company’s products during 1917 totaled 22 
million dollars. In the building of this world-wide business, 
judicious advertising has played an important part. 


This man wants to be assistant to some big executive because 
he believes that his training and qualifications are such that 
they can be best applied to executive problems. He is a uni- 
versity trained man, has sold goods behind the counter, on the 
road and has been a sales manager. He has-had rather unusual 
experience in handling the advertising of his company. His 
advertising and publicity force numbers ten people, men and 
women, who work together splendidly. 


He not only handles the 18 different kinds of advertising 
for his company, but he also personally edits a 32-page house- 
organ each month for the 1500 employees. This magazine is the 
only one of its kind in the U. S. and has often been called the 
finest house-organ in America. In addition to this, he directs 
the welfare work of the company which has resulted in welding 
the employees into a compact and harmonious organization. 


If you believe that this man might prove valuable in your 
organization, give him an opportunity to sell himself to you in 
a letter and by samples of his work. 


Address ‘‘J. M.,’’ Box 127 
Care of Printers’ Ink 


P. S.—He realizes that the steps in a ladder are there for 
a purpose. He will climb. 
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vere well known and both lines 
were nationally advertised—were 
-tandard goods. I often listened 
‘o their sales arguments. When 
it came to advertising, one of 
hese men was very passive. He 
nentioned his company’s adver- 
sing, its dealer’s service, its 
elling helps, etc., in a way that 
would lead you to think that if 
he had his own way about it, all 
of these things would be dispensed 
with, and yet I have heard many 
a dealer ask him if he might 
have so many gross of shoe 
horns, or button hooks, or shoe 
display racks, proving very con- 
clusively to me that the trade 
wanted to know about these 
things, wanted to have the sales- 
man mention them, and yet this 
salesman could not seem to make 
himself believe that they were 
worth while. 


HOW A THOROUGH BELIEVER IN AD- 
VERTISING WORKS 


The other man’s method seemed 
to be to alternate from shoe talks 
to advertising talks 


and_ back 
again to shoes, and when he had 
closed with his dealer, Mr. Dealer 
knew of every whit of advertis- 
ing that that shoe company was 
doing, knew of every single sell- 
ing help that was available. He 
would never have to ask for an 
electrotype of the latest shoe 
styles to run in his local paper. 
The salesman was always keen 
on a direct-to-consumer letter 
plan. Of course, every dealer 
did not give him a mailing list, 
and they didn’t all show an in- 
clination to use his electrotypes, 
etc., and I’m free to confess that 
he is the salesman who first in- 
terested me in direct-to-consumer 
letters. 

Many manufacturers are to-day 
using this system and the business 
with which I am now connected 
receives almost daily, letters 
from dealers thanking us for the 
service, and saying how much 
good they get out of it. But the 
salesmen, of course, do not see 
all of these success reports that 
come in to us direct from the 


dealer, and if they all did, they 


would all be as enthusiastic on 
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the subject of advertising as well 
as After Service, as I am and 
they would take time to get the 
list and to fill out the report. 

Advertising is not a separate 
commodity, but is a part, at least, 
of every standard article that is 
sold. It is a part of the life- 
blood of the institution that is 
using it, and the salesman should 
know it, stand up for it, and talk 
it, as he would stand up for the 
quality of any article that he is 
attempting to sell. If any 
salesman will study advertising 
as seriously as he would study 
that new product which his 
house is turning out, study re- 
ligiously, know as many of its 
angles, and not mention it to the 
dealer in an incidental fashion, 
he will find that it means more 
and produces in a greater de- 
gree than he now thinks. 

As for the reports that he is 
asked to make out, and which he 
says he hasn’t time to take care of, 
while I am free to admit that the 
average salesman is busy most of 
the time, still these reports and 
figures are in most cases just as 
necessary as the posting of the 
daily cash into the journal or as 
the actual charging of: sales as 
made rather than attempting to 
carry them in the mind. Such re- 
ports are a constant reminder to 
the house that the salesman is 
properly on the job. 

That the average dealer is 
blasé in regard to hooking up 
with the advertising of any big 
manufacturer cannot be denied, 
and it is a fact that many com- 
panies are doing the same thing, 
and that the dealer tires of mak- 
ing out mailing lists, etc., for 
each of them because he cannot 
or will not be shown their ad- 
vantages. Yet if he would stop 
to consider, the manufacturer re- 
mains in business because he has 
been successful. That’s one of 
the very reasons why big business 
has gone ahead where many a 
small business has failed, be- 
cause the big business man was 
quick to see the advantages of 
little things, while the little deal- 
er could not see the little propo- 
sitions, the little selling helps, at 
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all. “Haven’t time,” expresses an 
actual condition in many cases, 
but in more it is only an excuse, 
highly polished from excessive 
use, and in most cases it means, 
“I do not care to,” “Don’t want 
to” or “Won't.” 

There are two kinds of criti- 
cism in every business. The first 
is known as constructive criti- 
cism. It’s the kind that picks 
the wrongs apart from the right 
and supplies or at least attempts 
to supply, a remedy. 

The other kind is known as de- 
structive criticism. It finds fault 
with the present plan of opera- 
tion, but offers not even the sem- 
blance of a suggestion for the bet- 
terment of existing conditions. 
And so it seems to me that what 
this salesman has submitted is, 
in a way, a sort of destructive 
criticism, as far as his concern 
and their operations is concerned. 
He has not given vent to a single 
thought or idea that would tend 
to better his company’s present 
advertising or selling plans. 


Two “Clover Leaf’ Weeklies 
Discontinued 


The American Home Weekly, St. 
Paul, and the Rural Weekly, Omaha, 
two of the Clover Leaf publications, 
have been discontinued. 

In explanation of this action, L. V. 
Ashbaugh, publisher of the Clover Leaf 
publications, said: 

“The publishing business is under- 
going greater hardships than any other 
industry in the country. The cost of 
white paper is fifty per cent above nor- 
mal, all other material and labor are 
ruinously high, and on top of that 
Congress has passed a postal law which 
will bankrupt hundreds of loyal, 
patriotic publishers who have done 
everything possible to help in the pros- 
ecution of the war. Recognizing that 
there is no use of continuing under 
these impossible conditions, the stock- 
holders of two of our newest publica- 
tions, which have a combined circula- 
tion of 400,000, have decided to risk no 
more of their money in these ventures 
and to scrap the effort and investment 
already made. Many more publishers 
will follow the same course within the 
next two months.” 


H. M. Angle Dead 


Harrison M. Angle, president of the 
American Wood Reduction Company 
and secretary of the Metal Block Cor- 


poration, 


died in Evanston, IIl., on 
April 25. 


He was fifty-one years old. 
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Canadian Manufacturers Deny 
A. N. P. A. Charges 


The charge made by the paper com- 
mittee of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association in its annual re- 
port submitted at its convention last 
week, that some of the newsprint paper 
exported from Canada is sent to un- 
friendly alien newspapers, is emphatic- 
ally denied by Canadian manufacturers. 
At a meeting of the newsprint section 
of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation, which took place at the Ritz- 
Carlton, Montreal, Canada, April 26, 
a reply to the memorial on the subject 
sent to the Dominion Government by 
the A. N. P. A. was adopted, which 
was forwarded to Sir Robert Borden. 

In this document the manufacturers 
call attention to the fact that all ex- 
.ports of paper are made under licenses 
issued by the War Board of Canada, 
“which is a sufficient guarantee that 
none of these exports are sent to un- 
friendly alien countries.”” The shortage 
of paper complained of in the memorial 
is due “to the ill-advised attempts cf 
the publishers to obtain their supplies 
of newsprint paper at a price incon- 
sistent with the cost of production.”’ 


G. H. Larke Goes to New 
York ‘World” 


George H. Larke, who, since Sep- 
tember, 1915, has been business man- 
ager of the New York Evening Mail, 
and an officer of the publishing com- 
pany, has been appointed as an assist- 
ant to Don C. Seitz, business manager 
of the New York World, and _ will 
have charge of the advertising depart- 
ment. Mr. Larke, from 1903 to 1910, 
was one of the owners of the St. 
Joseph, Mo., Gazette. The following 
year he was executive manager of the 
Denver Post and Kansas City Post. 
In 1912 he joined the staff of the W 
D. Boyce Co., Chicago, and later was 
placed in charge of the Indianapolis 
Sun, which subsequently became the 
Indiana Times. 


New York Advertising Men 
in Red Cross Drive 


John P. Hallman, treasurer of the 
H. K. McCann Company, New York, 
has been appointed manager of advertis- 
ing and ee ad of the Westchester 
County (N. Y.) Chapter for the Sec- 
ond Red Cross Drive. he committee 
which will co-operate with him com- 
prises M. - Sands, Paul Minnick, 
Hugh Burke, sengee Steel, Thomas E. 
Conklin and A. F. Jones. These are 
all advertising men and all residents of 
Westchester county. 


George M. Cook, who formerly “did” 
the United States Senate for the Asso- 
ciated Press, has formed a connection, 
with the Benson, Campbell & Slaten 
advertising agency, of Chicago. 
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A Business Should Be 
as Big as Its Job 


If bigness is of benefit to the public it should 
be commended. 


The size of a business depends upon the needs 
which that business is called upon to serve. A 
business should be as big as its job. You do not 
drive tacks with a pile-driver—or piles with a 
tack-hammer. 

Swift & Company’s growth has been the 
natural and inevitable result of national and 
international needs. 


Large-scale production and distribution are 
necessary to convert the live stock of the 
West into meat and by-products, and to distri- 
bute them over long distances to the consum- 
ing centers of the East and abroad. 


Only an organization like that of Swift & Com- 
pany, withits many packing plants, hundreds of 
distributing houses, and thousands of refrigerator 
cars, would have been able to handle the varying 
seasonal supplies of live stock, and meet the pre- 
sent war emergency by supplying, without inter- 
ruption: 

First—The U. S. soldiers and the Allies in Europe 
by shipping as much as 800 carloads of meat products 
in a single week! 

Second—The cantonments in the United States. 

Third—The retailers upon whom the American public 
depends for its daily supply of meat. 

But many people ask—Do producers and consumers 
pay too much for the complex service rendered? 


Everyone, we believe, concedes the efficiency of the 
Swift & Company organization—in performing a big job 
in a big way at a minimum of expense. 

Swift & Company’s total profit in 1917 was less than 4 
cents on each dollar of sales of meat and by-products. 
Elimination of this profit would have had practically 
no effect on live stock and meat prices. 

Do you believe that this service can be rendered for 
less by anyother conceivable method of organization 
or operation? 





These questions and others are answered 
fully and frankly in the Swift & Company 
1918 Year Book sent free on request. 


Address Swift & Company 
U.S. Yards, Chicago 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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The Advertis- In one of our 


. Central States a 
ing Oppor man had _ been 


tunity That struggling for 
Has to Be several years with 

Dug For an old farm 
which he inherited. It was a 
sandy, rocky, hilly piece of ground 
and he was not able to make it 
pay. Finally he gave up in dis- 
gust and sold the place for a 
song. The buyer went over the 
farm foot by foot and determined 
what each acre was best suited for. 
He planted orchards on the hill 
sides. He found that certain kinds 
of berries thrived in the sandy 
places. A certain section of the 
tract that seemed irredeemable 
was fenced off into a permanent 
pasture. In a word, every rod of 
the farm was turned to some good 
account. In half a dozen years 
the new owner made the old place 
the most beautiful and one of the 
most profitable farms in that 
neighborhood. 


Instances of this kind are con- 
tinually occurring in every line of 
work. One man finds a rich lode 
of possibilities in the very ground 
that some one else passes up as 
worthless. Right now there is a 
lesson in this for the advertiser 
who may imagine that the war has 
cut off his opportunity to go ahead. 
It is rare that opportunity is ever 
exhausted. By examining fheir 
propositions a little more intently, 
by turning them inside out if nec- 
essary, most advertisers will find 
that there is still plenty of chance 
to “carry on.” 

The experience of a company 
that sells an educational course 
throws some helpful information 
on this matter. Although catering 
to all ages, the organization 
figured that its best prospects were 
young men, ranging from, say, 
twenty to thirty years of age. It 
centered its sales and advertising 
appeal on them. When the draft 
came along it looked like a hard 
blow to this company. Were not 
many of its likely prospects to be 
conscripted? However, this con- 
cern did not hoist the white flag. 
It determined to take a fling at the 
men beyond thirty. When it did 
this, lo and behold, its business 
took a leap forward. It developed 
that men of maturer years were 
much better prospects than those 
that the company had been ad- 
dressing in the past. In assum- 
ing that its principal field lay 
among young men, the company 
had made a mistake and it took 
the war to expose it. 

The opportunities that many ad- 
vertisers are now finding in the 
boy market is another example 
that proves the point of this edi- 
torial. The boy is an especially 
good prospect at this time. Every 
boy that wants to work can find 
plenty of it to do. Thousands of 
boys are earning men’s salaries 
and in their purchasing power go 
a long way toward offsetting the 
men who have entered the service. 

The children’s market, too, is 
being cultivated more aggressively 
than ever before. Somehow the 
horrors of war are making parents 
cling more tenderly to their chil- 
dren and are making them more 
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indulgent of the fancies of the lit- 
tle ones. By putting in more com- 
plete stocks of infant’s wear and 
other articles that are intended 
‘or the comfort, training and 
amusement of little tots, many 
manufacturers and retailers are 
making up for the trade lost in 
ther directions. 

One of the thrilling business 
episodes of the year is the way 
the makers of motor car acces- 
sories are finding an opportunity 
in the present situation. A tre- 
mendous volume of accessory ad- 
vertising is appearing. With auto- 
mobile production vastly curtailed, 
hundreds of thousands of owners 
will repair and dress up cars that 
under normal conditions they 
would have traded in for new 
ones. This means loads of ac- 
cessories. The manufacturers 
have wisely foreseen this. In do- 
ing so they are not only cashing 
in on a legitimate opportunity, but 
they are also helping in the con- 
servation movement, inasmuch as 
they make it possible for people to 
use the old product a while longer 
before buying a new one. 

And thus it is. The opportunity 
to advertise profitably is always 
present, if we are patient enough 
to search for it. 


Advertising The most waste- 


ful business is 

the usually the one 
Eliminator of jy which the most 
Uncertainty uncertainty pre- 
vails. For this reason the indus- 
try where there are few fixed 
standards is likely to be more 
wasteful than the one that is 
pretty well standardized. Lack of 
standardization causes too much 
duplication. 

Uncertainty, whatever its cause, 
is bad for business. We _ see 
manifestations of this every day. 
For instance, if a retailer is doubt- 
ful whether or not an article will 
sell, he will stock it very cau- 
tiously, if at all. Very often his 
caution is due to the fact that the 
article has no general standard of 
value. Its sale may depend on 
whim or on a popular fad. The 
dealer has to exercise his judg- 
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ment as to whether or not he can 
sell it. Frequently he guesses 
wrong. The extent of the waste 
that results depends on how widely 
he missed the mark. 

Advertising is the one force 
that nearly always eliminates un- 
certainty from business. If there 
were no other benefits to be de- 
rived from advertising, we believe 
that this point alone would fully 
justify its economic existence. Al- 
most any nationally known prod- 
uct is an example of how advertis- 
ing removes uncertainty from 
selling. Take Ivory Soap. No 
one takes any chances in buy- 
ing it. The jobber does not need 
to be afraid of overstocking it. 
The dealer does not have to 
guess whether or not he can sell 
it. The consumer is sure of what 
she is getting. Advertising makes 
certain the sale and the value of 
the product all along the line. Un- 
certainty flourishes best in the 
dark. It vanishes when the light 
is turned on. 

Probably the industries in which 
the most uncertainty exists are 
those that advertise the least. For 
an illustration we need go no fur- 
ther than the women’s clothing 
business. This is a gigantic indus- 
try, but in many respects it is one 
of great uncertainty. In it demand 
is subject to the vagaries of 
fashion. There is always much 
guessing as to what will sell, and 
much waste because these guesses 
very often do not hit the bull’s- 
eye. Retailers are always on edge, 
fearing that the season will end 
or that styles will change before 
their stock is sold. Hence many 
of them are always feverishly cut- 
ting prices, canceling orders or 
doing something else that indi- 
cates the uncertain state of their 
minds. With fashion the autocrat 
of demand, the dealer cannot be 
blamed for this. It is uncertainty 
that causes the confusion. In buy- 
ing, the dealer has to consider, for 
instance, whether it is going to be 
a dress season or a waist season, 
a coat season or a suit season. 
Certain straws help him to see 
which way the style wind is blow- 
ing, but nevertheless he makes 
many mistakes. The consumer, 
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too, is inclined to be conservative 
in buying when she has her doubts 
about the permanency of the style. 

Fashion is very dear to the 
feminine heart and we would not 
like to see her deprived of it. 
More advertising in this industry, 
however, would make fashion less 
whimsical. It would stabilize de- 
mand and hence make the business 
less uncertain. The makers of 
Betty Wales dresses, for example, 
have found that advertising pro- 
longs the style life of a dress. It 
has effected many other econo- 
mies, such as vastly cutting down 
the number of models, thus de- 
creasing the cost of production. 
Above all it has made the trade- 
mark, and not the style, the most 
influential factor in the sale of 
these dresses. A style is tem- 
porary; a trade-mark permanent. 
Therefore, by placing the brand 
in ascendancy, advertising has 
made this particular business more 
certain, from the standpoints of 
not only the manufacturer, but 
also of the retailer and the con- 
sumer. 


A recognition of 
the value of ad- 
vertising as a 
Understand “national and pa- 

Itself triotic force,” 
which has all the more signifi- 
cance because of its source, comes 
from Guy Emerson, vice-president 
of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York, and director 
of Liberty Loan activities for the 
nation’s strongest financial cen- 
tre. Mr. Emerson says frankly, 
in an article in The Nation, that 
the success of the first two loans 
is attributable, as the third will 
be, to the assistance of business 
men who understood and adopted 
the power of advertising to put 
them over. “Publicity has long 
been recognized as a_ business 
force,” he adds. “Previous to the 
great war, however, Americans 
had not realized its value as a na- 
tional and patriotic force. It is 
only within the last year or two 
that public men have come to see 
that progress and publicity are in- 
separable. You can have public- 


Making the 
Nation 


ity without progress, but you can- 
not have progress without pub- 
licity.” 

Such a statement made by a pro- 
fessional advertising man would 
not be particularly startling; but 
bankers are not prone to make 
rash over-assertions about the 
usefulness of advertising; and 
neither are Government officials. 
Mr. Emerson speaks here prac- 
tically in both capacities. 

And he goes even further. He 
declares that the draft law, 
“which ran contrary to the estab- 
lished traditions of the nation,” 
could never have been put into 
operation without the most se- 
rious difficulties had it not been 
for the nation-wide education of 
the people in regard to it which 
was only made possible by the 
universality of the American 
press. He points to Russia as a 
country which lacks any sort of 
unifying national medium of ex- 
pression, and has suffered disas- 
trously in consequence. “If an or- 
ganization were to be developed 
in Russia,” he declares, “similar 
to the Liberty Loan organization 
existing in the United States, that 
great country and that great peo- 
ple could be aroused as a unit 
within twelve months for the sup- 
port of democracy and humanity. 

“The time will come,” he con- 
cludes, “when history will recog- 
nize the power of words with the 
truth behind them, and it will 
be said without hesitation that 
publicity has been a _ powerful 
force in helping to win the war, 
just as it will be an increasing 
force in that fascinating modern 
art of taking the truth out from 
under a bushel and _ translating 
it into the endless and irresistible 
power of human action.” 

To which Printers’ INk, hav- 
ing preached the same doctrine 
in and out of season for lo! these 
many moons, is glad to add an en- 
thusiastic assent. 


To Advertise Farm Trucks 
_The Hebb Motors Company, Lincoln, 


Neb., is inaugurating an advertising 
campaign for a farm truck. Approxi- 
mately $25,000 will be invested, chiefly 
in farm papers with western circulation, 
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A Tribute From the Builders of 


66 . 7 
America’s First Car”’ 
WE TAKE a great deal of pride in the fact that we have lad-the 


honor of handling the advertising of the Haynes—‘‘America’s 
jirst Car’?—during the period which its output grew from a few 
hundred per year to more than ten thousand cars sold in 1917. 
Advertising naturally has had a great deal to do with Jetting the people 
know about the quality and performance of the Haynes Light Six. 
It is, therefore, with pleasure we reproduce the letter written to us 
on April 3rd, by Mr. A. G. Seiberling, General Manager of The 
Haynes Automobile Company, Kokomo, Ind: 


“The Wm. H. Rankin Co. 

‘ive years ago we made our first 
contract with your company. It is 
genuinely gratifying to us now to ad- 
vise you to consider this letter as your 
wuithority to continue to place our 
advertising for the year 1919. 

We know that the increase of our 
business is in no small degree due to 
advertising and the thorough manner 
in which you have handled our copy, 
art work, dealer helps, publicity and 
merchandizing. 

The constant, industrious efforts 
and the thorough spirit of co-operation 
with our Advertising and Sales De- 
partments, as evidenced by the mem- 
bers of your organization in furthering 
our interests cannot help but be a 
tremendous asset to your company as 
they have beer to ours. 

We have always felt we received 
first class service from your organi- 
zation but we have noted a great 
improvement in service in all lines 
during the past two years. 

In these times when it is so neces- 
sary to make every dollar count, it is 


a relief to know from actual experience 
that our advertising interests are being 
cared for efficiently. 

We know that you look after our 
interests as thoroughly as you do your 
own business and for that reason we 
are glad to continue to show our ap- 
preciation of your services by renewing 
with you for the sixth consecutive 
year.’ 


We are interested in making busi- 
ness connections with other companies 
who have the same ideals of service 
efficiency that the Haynes Automobile 
Company has. 

The diagram below gives an inter- 
esting record of our business since 
1899. 


Wn. H.Rankin Company 


“Advertising based on knowledge 
that benefits the consumer” 
ESBIT 


WILLIAM H.RANKIN WILBUR D.NE 
President 


H.A.GROTH 
Secretary-Treasurer 


NEW YORK: 50 Madison Avenue 
CHICAGO: 104 South Michigan Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D.C: 61Q Riggs Bldg. 
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The cards are all on the table 
when you buy space in the 


Dayton News 


(Evening and Sunday) 


Springfield News 


(Evening and Sunday) 


Nothing regarding these papers is 
hidden, nothing misrepresented. 
The service sold is guaranteed in 
your contract, and rates are uni- 
form to all advertisers. 


If we knew a fairer way to do 
business we would adopt it. 
Members A. B. C. 


NEWS LEAGUE OF OHIO 
Dayton, Ohio 


New York—I. A. KLEIN, Metropolitan Tower 
Chicago—JOHN GLASS, Peoples Gas Building 








WANTED 
—A Sales 


Organization 


increasing demand for 
one of our standard products leads us 
to seek additional channels for its dis- 


The constantly 


tribution. If war conditions have made 
it dificult for you to maintain your pres- 
ent sales force intact, this product offers 
you exceptional opportunities. It is sold 
exclusively to retail merchants. 


Our own international reputation, and 
the recognized merit of our products 
makes this an attractive and profitable 
connection for the highest class of sales 
organization. A force of men with imag- 
ination, resourcefulness and _ initiative, 
familiar with the every-day problems of 
the retailer, could be quickly trained for 
permanent success. 


Full particulars will be given on request 
and interviews can be arranged for im- 
mediately. “R. P.,” Box 126, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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National 
| Trade-Mark May Be 
| Authorized 


Biil Introduced in Congress Has 
Support of Administration- 
It {s Hoped to Get Action Dur- 
ing the Present Session—License 
Necessary to Use Mark, in Orde: 
to frotect It 


NEW bill to establish a 
national trade-mark has been 
| introduced in Congress. At the 
| House of Representatives Commit- 
| tee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which this bill has 
been referred, the Washington 
correspondent of PRINTERS’ INK 
| was told last week that an effort 
will be made to bring up the bill 
for consideration in the House at 
the present session. A number of 
requests to be heard in advocacy 
of the measure have been re- 
ceived by the Committee, as well 
as expressions of approval and 
endorsement, and an effort will 
| be made to arrange public hear- 
ings in the near future. 

There have been national trade- 
mark bills in Congress before this, 
but the measure recently intro- 
duced by Congressman Sims, 
chairman of the committee to 
which the bill has now been re- 
ferred, is significant in that it is 
what is known as an “Administra- 
tion measure.” Presumably it has 
the support of the present official 
organization at Washington. In- 
deed, it is understood that the bill 
was introduced at the request of 
the officials of the Department of 
Commerce. It will be remembered 
that the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the De- 
partment of Commerce, prior to 
its recent reorganization, was 
apathetic if not actually antagon- 
istic to the idea of a national 
trade-mark. 

The Sims bill authorizes the 
adoption, registration and protec- 
tion of a national trade-mark’to 
distinguish merchandise manu- 

produced in the 


United States. The Secretary of 


mes | commerce is authorized to select 
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a design which shall be known as 
the “national trade-mark.” Here- 
tofore, the stumbling block en- 
countered by every project for 
ich a mark was that it could not 
registered, or at least could not 
protected except in a cumber- 
some way. The Sims bill disposes 
of that problem by directing the 
(ommissioner of Patents to re- 
ister the trade-mark and further 
hy providing for registration in 
reign countries. 

Use of the national trade-mark 
vould be allowable under license, 
the licensing power resting with 
the Secretary of Commerce. A 
fee is to be charged for each 
license or renewal. A license may 
be suspended or revoked for fail- 
ure to comply with any of the | 
rules and regulations governing | 
the use of the national trade-mark. | 
This section of the Act would be | 
ounted upon to allow a curb to 
he promptly placed upon the activi- 
ties of any American traders who 
might jeopardize the reputation 
of the national trade-mark by un- 
worthy business practices, such as 
affixing the mark to goods below 
the proper standard of quality. 

Penalties are provided for imi- 
tation or infringement of the mark 
and fine and imprisonment may be 
imposed upon any offender guilty 
of applying the: mark or an imi- 
tation of the emblem to merchan- 
dise or goods not manufactured 
r produced in the United States. 
The same penalties extend to a 
person who sells or offers for sale 
goods that bear the United States 
trade-mark without due warrant. 
The term “United States” as ap- 
plicable to goods eligible to bear 
the national trade-mark would in- 
clude all territory within the juris- 
diction and control of the United 
States. 


To Manage Sundstrand 
Advertising 

J. LeGrand Smith has been appointed 
idvertising and service department 
manager of The Sundstrand pore 
Machine Company, Rockford, 

In the past twelve years Mr “Smith 
has been associated with the M. W. 
Savage Co., Minneapolis; the Great 
Western Printing Co., Minneapolis; and 
the Lewis Knitting Co., Janesville, Wis. 
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Count These Lines 


How Long Did It Take? 


Now Count These 


TDK TK 


How Much Quicker? 


The number is the same in the two 
cases. Arrangement makes the dif- 
ference in time. There is the same 
relative difference in time-saving 
between a littered, disarranged desk 
and one equipped with one or more 


HORN “Instant” DESK FILES. 


ORN 


Instant 


DESK FILES 


keep the papers on all pending matters in com- 


pact, convenient form-—instantly accessible, in- 
dexed A to Z, 1 to 31, or with celluloid-covered 
removable index tabs for special classification. 
The pocket pages hold papers securely but 
without gripping. 
. Pages Size Over-All 
16 Letter 1l0%x12 
28 Letter 10%x12 
8 32 Letter 104x112 
19 16 Legal 10% £x15% 
17 28 Legal 1016x115 4 
18 323 Legal TaPeatte 


Many other styles, all sizes, in free catalog. 
Ask your dealer or send coupon. ‘ 
oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe 


W..C. Horn, Bro, & Co.( Est. 1846 541-547 PearlSt.,N.Y.C. 


Please send me Desk File No. 7, 8, 9, 1%, 
18, 19 (cross out any not wanted), with the 
understanding that it may be returned within 
0 days if not satisfactory. I enclose $..... 

. PI5A 





Index Price 
Changeable $2.00 
to Z 2.25 
lto3 2.50 
CGhaneeahle 3.00 
AtoZ 3.25 

1 to 31 3.50 








Name 


Address 











The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster, like all 

idealists, believes that a “hun- 
dred per cent trade-mark” ought 
to be easy to read, easy to pro- 
nounce (if it incorporates a name) 
and easy to remember. He also 
believes that it should be sug- 
gestive or symbolic, if possible, of 
the product to which it is applied 
or attached. The advertising men 
who believe these things will be 
amused by the reference in Life 
to the clothing manufacturer who 
adopted an apple as his trade- 
mark. “What’s the idea?” asked 
a friend. The clothing man smiled 
broadly: “Just think,” he ex- 
plained, “what the apple that 
Adam bit has meant to the cloth- 
ing trade.” 

* * 

Some years ago an advertising 
man who was called in by a manu- 
facturer recommended that a com- 
plex, low-advertising-value trade- 
mark carried on all the packages 
be abandoned except so far as the 
name was concerned. The name 
—an arbitrary word—was the real 
kernel of the trade-mark, and that 
was attractive in sound and dis- 
tinctively lettered. But the orna- 
mental setting around the word 
was evidently drawn in the days 
when the artist who could make 
the most illegible and complicated 
designs was the popular man. The 
result was that the design, as a 
whole, was not only not distinctive 
but was actually much like the 
trade-mark of a score of competi- 
tors. The product was one used 
in building construction and when 
the bags containing it were kicked 
around a little even the president 
of the company and the treasurer 
had some difficulty in telling 
whether or not it was their trade- 
mark or a competitor’s. Bags 
with the mere lettered name were 
adopted rather reluctantly, but the 
improvement was soon noticed. 
Nowadays there are hundreds of 
thousands of these bags exposed 
to view around building opera- 


tions, and the name of the product 
1 


is clearly visible across the street. 
The manufacturer now figures 
that one of his packages is almost 
as good an outdoor advertisement 
as a small sign. 

x * 


Augustus Thomas recently gave 
a talk before the Authors’ League 
of America that had in it many 
valuable points for writers of ad- 
vertising copy. Another prominent 
member of the League had com- 
pleted a humorous and scathing 
arraignment of the motion-picture 
producers—for their production of 
second-hand stories, their “Bertha- 
Sewing-Machine Girl” types of 
heroine, their apparent liking for 
the obvious situation such as the 
pistol in the desk drawer and the 
last-minute reprieve, their unwill- 
ingness to pay the leading authors 
of the country for their best orig- 
inal work, and so on. His con- 
clusion was that, under the pres- 
ent conditions, the leading authors 
of America wanted to have noth- 
ing to do with most of the motion- 
picture producers. 

Mr. Thomas did not speak as a 
defender of the , motion-picture, 
but drew a most interesting con- 
trast between the picture play and 
the spoken play. He pointed out 
that while a picture may present 
a given situation clearly and may 
arouse an emotion that “not even 
God can put in words,” connected 
thought depends on words. “Be- 
fore man had words he expressed 
himself in gestures and when he 
first began to write he used pic- 
tures to convey his ideas,” said 
Mr. Thomas, and he went on to 
give his opinion that the picture 
play must of necessity be largely 
an appeal to the emotional side of 
the nature. From the dramatist’s 
point of view there are only thirty- 
six different situations and while 
these may be varied they are 
fundamentally the same. “Take 
adultery, as an example,” said he, 
“you may make the circumstances 
and consequences different and 


thus vary the details but after all 
26 
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The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and G 


Makers of allkinds of Advertising Plates and Trade Cuts, tndeiion Stereotypes and 
ats, by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold Process. Sole owners of 
S. Letters Patent on Aluminotype. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
The Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in 
the World 


REFERENCES :—Any five national advertisers z u may think of. If you ask them, 
you will, perhaps, find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 























Hollen 


‘Cleveland 


VERY PHASE. of personal service 
E, at The Hollenden is characterized 

by tactfulness, promptness and 
courtesy. 


Many of the employes have served 
Hollenden patrons for years—an unusual 
condition in hotel employment. Uniformly 
excellent service is the result. 


European plan, with bath, $2.00 and upwards. 


JNNUANAA IAIN 


Bleck OS 4 Adver tisers' 
_ManguerTe 8 GENERAL PLATE CO. '2:2.ibie™Ne | 


For sound business counsel wir Heegstra 


i. Waltn HEEGSTRA inc-—MERCHANDISING—25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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Benen.) Knows CANADA” 
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WANTED 


Two Copy Writers and 
One Pen-and-Ink 
Artist 


By Leading Canadian Agency 


Writers must be experi- 
enced in handling several 
accounts and be capable of 
meeting clients. 

Artist must be able to 
do general illustrating for 
newspaper advertising. 

Give full information in 
first letter. Interview can 
be arranged when samples 
may be submitted. 

‘=. 5, Box 
Printers’ Ink. 


125, care 


























ENUS 
PENCILS 


Yo can’t find any pencil 
that equals VENUS for 

smoothness, evenness, 

true grading and suit- 


ability for your work. 
Choose from 17 black 


FREE! 


Five trial size 
VENUS Draw- 
ing Pencils and 
VENUS Eraser 
sent free! 
Please enclose 6 
cents in stamps 
for postage and 
packing. 
American Lead Pencil Co. 
205 Fifth Avenue, New York 
and Clapton, London, Eng. 

















is said and done it is just adul- 
tery.” Therefore, a writer may 
not be justified in feeling that 
other writers have stolen his ideas 
when the familiar situations are 
played again and again. The 
speaker referred to the number 
of well-known authors who have 
rewritten the story of Cinderella, 
not so named of course but essen- 
tially the Cinderella plot. 

Mr. Thomas’ explanation of the 
variety of thought that words may 
stimulate when addressed to a gen- 
eral audience was especially good. 
Wonderful as pictures are, they 
show just one situation. A sunset 
in a picture is one type of sunset 
But think of the variety of impres- 
sion when those words of Tenny 
son, “Sunset and evening star and 
one clear call for me” are spoken. 
What sunset arouses in one mind 
is likely to be altogether a dif- 
ferent set of recollections from 
those aroused in other minds. 
“Evening star” may mean a very 
different thing to a young person 
from what it means to the old. 
The man from the Southern plains 
is likely to think of the Lone Star 
State, while the hearer from the 
Orient has still another picture 
built up in his mind. 

Should the writer of advertising 
copy, thought the Schoolmaster as 
Mr. Thomas talked, be less keen 
than the dramatist to choose those 
words that have the greatest power 
to charm and to stimulate thought? 

x *k x 


Not so very long ago a national 
advertiser received from an ad- 
vertising agency an offer of assist- 
ance in working out a “predeter- 
mined and co-ordinated copy ap- 
peal.” A little time spent in a 
nearby large dictionary and a few 
minutes of thought enabled the 
advertiser to get the idea, but he 
also got such a bookish impres- 
sion of the gentlemen making the 
suggestion that his response to 
them was not particularly favor- 
able. 

Despite the high-brow form ot 
expression there is a good deal 
of hard sense in this idea of fix- 
ing on a certain note: or appeal 
that is to be carried out consist- 
ently in all of an advertiser’s 
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adul- 
- may copy. It is humorous—even pa- 
, tha thetic—at times to see the‘ way 22 W k T | 
PP a advertisers will fuss and fume or ing OOoiS 
1S are over a lot of little details that ap- (1) ‘Teaching the Prospect to Buy’’, 
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. have of the readers who glance at the ton Felis of the Untrained Busi- 
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5f the with active interest in the article “The Factor in Copy That Brings 
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good. of that. The latter class is the ‘Mastering’ Competition”, : 
they big class. It is all well enough “‘Catching Horses, Men and Orders”’, 
sunset to have the little details, in fine “Short Cuts to Business Success’, 
unset type, right to the word for the ae neh on advertising’*, 
ipres- reader of active interest, but for eB —_" Foree of The 
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oken. note that rings out sharply and “A Talk on Business Problems’, 
mind that JS caught instantly—a note MR al Ty gc adver- 
. dif- that is carried from one piece ot Using grinciple. Each prineiple is worth 
fw copy to another, if possible. Of let free, Send 100 postage oF silver for 
ninds. the four duties of an advertise- for $2. with “Money back if you want 10." 
very — ae _ ed _ THE DANDO COMPANY 
erson Deere yelieve and remember—the Furnishing a Specialized Advertising - 
old. § latter two are probably the most Waghesrs, Saha seb. Seana 
lains fy ‘ifficult. People have a lot to re- 34 Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Star member these days. They are 
n the likely to remember only a distinc- aaa SS 
cture tive point, clearly put and often 
repeated. 
aa x Ok 
tising 
er as “If you come here,” said the gen- 
keen eral manager of a very aggressive 
those national advertiser to a candidate 
ower for the job of advertising man- 
ight ? ager, “don’t fail to understand 
that what you may do here will 
; be in the nature of an evolution 
ional rather than a revolution. You 
| ad- must be content to be bossed if 
SiSt- you can’t boss us.” 
eter- “Certainly,” replied the appli- 
y ap- cant, “it wouldn’t be very com- D I P Pp Y 
ma plimentary to your advertising, 


few 


which I regard as having been 


the well done, if I came with the 
it he notion that I ought to turn every- 
pres- thing around or upside down. I 
x the wouldn’t like to think that any- 
e to body could take the job that I am 


\vor- 


n ot 


thinking of leaving and revolu- 
tionize things. Some one will 
come along who will do some 
things there better than I did 
them, but I am egotist enough to 
think that I did many things as 
welf as any one else will ever do 


Meer visti, 


A compact, efficient organization ren- 
dering an intelligent personal service 


HEED BLDG., 1215 FILBERT ST. 


4 ” | 
them. | PHILADELPHIA 
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CLASS 


For class, trade and technical advertisers. 
Every issue contains a directory of repre- 
sentative class, trade and technical papers, 
with rates, type-page sizes and closing dates. 
Subscription Price, $1 a Year 
417 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
Sample Copy On Request 














Trademarks 


Headquarters 





MASON, FENWICK & 
LAWRENCE 


TRADEMARK LAWYERS 
Washington New York Chicago 
Established 1861 Booklet Gratis 
Some of the largest advertising agents, 


lithographers and manufacturers 
use our expert service 

















Printin 


Typography that will make 
your advertising attractive. 
SERVICE that will help 
tell your story convincingly. 


Charles Francis Press 
PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
Eighth Ave., 33d to 34th St., New York City 


























Gisss Heed MAP PINS 


Color Will Not Peel or Scratch Of 

















Solid glass heade. Steel points. Stay 

where yuu put them. Zsires—16 colors. 

Color runs all the way through. 

Maps For Sales Pians 
Entire U. 8. or sep” 
arate states. Conven 
ient sizes. 


Plotting Papers for 
Charts 

































































To show sales, costs, 
profits and other vital 
ics. 


Send 30c, stamps or 
ooin for Big Sample 
Package containing 
Map Pins and other Map mark- 
ing devices, sample EDEXCO 
Map Mount. Charting Papers, 
Curve Cards, and our booklet for 
age gine a ee 
tion of Facts’ 
Booklet alone sent ve if desired. 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION CO. 
626 Custom House St., Providence, R. |. 











Isn’t it probable, wonders the 
Schoolmaster, that many of the 
changes of advertising managers 
and advertising agencies come 
about by this feeling that a new 
administration must be a revolu- 
tion instead of an evolution? Un- 
doubtedly, a revolution is ‘some- 
times the only cure for poor meth- 
ods, but the concern that has been 
doing a successful business with 
advertising or without advertising 
for a number of years is prob- 
ably following the right methods 
to a large extent. What is 
needed is new blood that will 
build on what has already been 
accomplished. When the new 
man insists that all that has been 
prior to the time when the trum- 
pets announced /his appearance 
was dead wrong, or when the 
Brand - New - Merchandising - 
Science Advertising Agency makes 
it appear that the previous three 
detective-agency investigations that 
were made of the advertiser’s bus- 
iness were all on false scents and 
led to a ridiculous conclusion— 
that the First Aid to the Injured 
Advertiser should be a new in- 
vestigation of its own Private 
Brand—is it any wonder that some 
manufacturers who have managed 
to pay dividends for a dozen or a 
score of years wonder if the ad- 
vertising man’s ancestors did not 
sell the gilded brick? 

Not so long ago an able agency 
man of first-class experience in- 
nocently asked a successful execu- 
tive who is rather sceptical of the 
benefits of advertising: “Have 
you looked into our method of 
analysis?” The inference seemed 
to be that his agency had an ex- 
clusive, patented kind of analysis 
that yields unusual results, also 
that the man before him had been 
doing business without analyzing 
conditions. Analysis, in adver- 
tising practice, means only the 
getting of all the pertinent facts 
and then thinking out a conclu- 
sion. Why make a mystery or an 
exclusive thing of it? 


“Russian Life” Goes to Chieago 

Russian Life, published in Detroit 
for the last six years, has been moved 
to Chicago. 
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Fights Newsprint Export 
Embargo 


{In full-page newspaper advertising 
New 
irk, combats the proposed embargo 
the exportation of newsprint paper, 
hich was urged last week at the 

. N. P. A. convention. 

“The vital need of popular education, 

rough newspapers throughout the 

irld, was pointed out and the sugges- 

ion made that American newspapers 
ght well sacrifice part of their sup- 
of paper, if needed, to supply the 
reign Press that is dependent on this 
untry’s mills. 

“Newsprint paper, 
lvertisement continues, ‘‘is Zz basis 

our foreign trade. At this time 
when our Government and economists 

» showing us why, for our commer- 

il existence, we should entrench our- 
sclves abroad, an embargo on_ news- 

int would strangle the very life of 
this trade—trade that has been built up 

y the exporters of the country through 
vruelling and often despairing compe- 
tion. 

“How would we look upon a nation 
hat withheld from us a necessary com- 
odity, especially when that commod- 
ity was being used in their favor? 
Would we continue friendly? Would 
e look favorably upon any of its other 
products? 

“The War Trade Board is keeping 
careful watch that no newsprint paper 
ets into unsympathetic hands—but it 
loes not seek to destroy what the pros- 
perity of every manufacturer, merchant 
ind laborer must depend on in the 
peace time to come — wholesome, 
friendly foreign trade for our products 
that will keep us a creditor nation. 

“Newsprint paper, finally, is the 
ne commodity that is needed at home 
ud abroad to win the war and to hold 
ir trade, and that fact is as clear to 
i¢ man who reads as it should be to 
ie man who publishes.” 


moreover,’ the 


“Nautical Gazette” Makes 
Appointment ~ 


George A. March has been ap- 
pointed business manager of the 
\autical Gazette, New York. He was 
ormerly South American representa- 
ive of the London Times, and more re- 
ently represented in South America 
syndicate of American newspapers. 
William G. Preston, who has been 
lvertising manager of the Nautical 
‘azette as well as the Nation, will here- 
ifter devote all his attention to the 
itter publication. 


Canadian Press Convention in 
June 


The annual convention of the Can- 
dian Press Association, Inc., will be 
held in Toronto on June 13th and 14th. 
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LARGEST CIRCULATION 
IN MOTORING FIELD 


With quantity plus quality advertisers 
get in American Motorist an exceptional 
advertising medium ——- in every 
State in the Union among actual car own- 
ers and dealers. Cireuieien 62,000—98% 
paid-in-advance subscription—100% mail 
subscription—no newsstand sales—no sub- 
scription solicitors—non-returnable. 8500 
increase in mail subscription for last six 


months. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 














Manufacturer of sheet 
metal ware and specialties, 
established 30 years, do- 
ing $250,000 yearly; orders 
ahead and materials for 
at least a year; ample 
labor and full equipment; 
wants to retire. Will 
form stock company or 
sell outright. Address 
“1, G,” Box 128, care 
Printers’ Ink, New York 
City. 




















MARTINI 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 
BLOTTERS 
STUFFERS 
DIRECT BY MAIL ADV. 


PAGE's 


CHINA 


[E 


CEMENT 


STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 
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Classified Advertisements 





HELP WANTED — 


WANTED—By Farm Paper—Advertis- 
ing Manager. Must be good solicitor, up 
on agencies, willing to work hard as well 
as manage others. One who can furnish 
brains. Address Box 274, Printers’ Ink. 





Farm paper published in the Middle 
West wants experienced representative 
thoroughly familiar with the Eastern 
Farm field. Give outline of experience, 
salary or commission, etc. Interviews 
later. Address Box 266, Printers’ Ink. 


We are looking for an adv ertising man 

or organization to take over the adver- 

tising possibilities exclusively on a pub- 

lication covering Greater New York; 
circulation 200,000 weekly. Reeland 

ee Company, 727 7th Ave., New 
York City. 


Special Representative “Wanted 
High-class Catholic magazine, Member 
A. B. C., in existence 21 years, largest 
circulation in the militant division of the 
Church, desires representation east of 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh. Address Box 
278, Printers’ Ink. 








A large printing establishment ir in the 
East specializing in Direct Advertising 
Service wants a salesman, also copy and 
idea man. Both positions are splendid 
openings for a man of high-class abil- 
ity. Give full details in first letter. 
Box_ 268, care F Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Writer 
Wanted—Clever copy and layout man 
who can prepare intelligent, technical 
matter. An understanding of Casualty 
Insurance would be desirable. State 
details as to age, salary, experience, 
etc. Box 273, care Printers’ Ink. 





Live wire newspaper reporter— 
Splendid opportunity on big 
City Daily, must have good ad- 
dress and be keen for future 
prospects. Address Box 261, 
care Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED—Owing to a change a ‘large 
printing plant in western Pennsylvania 
wants a first-class estimator, buyer and 
layout man, to begin about May 15. 
Must be above draft age and under 
forty. A Methodist preferred. Liberal 
wages. Address, Ptbg., Box 264, care 
Printers’ Ink, giving age, experience 
and reference of two recognized plants. 


WANTED: We have an opening for 
a young man in our editorial depart- 
ment. He should be a civil engineer or 
a contractor’s superintendent; experi- 
ence in construction work is necessary. 
He must be an American with ambition 
and good address, must write well. The 
right man may be assured of promotion. 
Contracting Publishing Corporation, 233 
Broadway, New York. 








Wanted—Competent pressman on news- 
paper with four-deck, four-color Hoe 
press, circulation 20,000. Give complete 
history of past experience in first letter 
“B,” Box 282, care Printers’ Ink. — 


MISCELLANEOUS 


W he n you think of Hardware Dealers 
think of the Hardware Dealers’ Maga- 
zine, The Open Door to the Hardware 
Stores of the World. Write for sample. 
253 Broadway, New } York City. 


I. C. S. Advertising Course 


complete, for $67.75. Exceptional oppor 
tunity to get this course at a 40% saving. 
Address Box 280, care Printers’ Ink. 


mimwlelmdels 


a OCEAN To OCEAN 
CINCINNATI 


A remarkable opportunity in the Agri- 
cultural Publishing field may be opened 
shortly by military demands on the 
organization of a Farm Paper in the 
Middle West. Foresight prompts the 
Directors to invite proposals for out 
right purchase or applications for the 
General Manager’s position from men 
with capital or experience, preferably 
both. Write for particulars or an ap- 
pointment, stating intentions and qual 
ifications. Address Box 265, P. 
SELLING AID CUTS insure better 
returns — high-class artwork at 
cost of plates only. Attractive, dig- 
nified illustrations for putting more 
pull in house organs,sales bulletins, 
ginger talks, enclosures, folders, let- 
ters, postcards, circulars, dealer helps. Send 25c 
today forcut book and thirty-two free plans for 
using cuts — rebated on first order. 


Selling Aid, 609 S. Clark St., Chicago. 


Notice is hereby given that the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Ripans Chemical Company, for the elec- 
tion of Directors and Inspectors of 
Election for the ensuing year and for 
the transaction of such other business 
as may properly come before the meet- 
ing, will be held in the office of the 
ares Chemical Company, 10 Spruce 

, Borough of Manhattan, City of New 
ye on Monday, May 13, 1918, at 12 
o’clock noon. Chas. H. Thayer, Pres. 


ADVERTISERS AND PUBLISHERS 
A fully-equipped, self-supporting and 
thriving Photo-engraving House would 
like to get in touch with some adver 
tiser, publisher or advertising agency 
whose engraving bill runs up to a con- 
siderable figure. To the enterprising ad 
vertiser or publisher who is desirous 0! 
obtaining first call in service coupled 
with the very highest grade of quality as 
well as a substantial interest in a well 
paying concern this is an opportunity. 
Box 283, care Printers’ Ink. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Wish to get in touch with successful 
daily or monthly publishers who want 
eficient Western representation that pro- 
duces results. W. E. HERMAN, 30 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


“SEASONED” COPY WRITER 

hacked by 7 years’ varied experience. 
Three years with largest advertising 
agency in U. S. Age 33. Box 277, 
are Printers’ Ink. 











Secretary—sales letter writer—studying 
advertising at Columbia University— 
executive ability—would be valuable 
assistant to busy executive—publishing 
house experience. Box 263, P. I. 


ARTIST 


Versatile, experienced, knows engraving, 
printing; take charge department, run it 
economically. Frew, 360 W. 58th st., N. Y. 


LAYOUT AND COPY MAN 
Young college man, rejected in draft, 
thorough and conscientious worker, with 
commonsense ideas and native ability 
to write, desires opportunity with New 
York organization. Can begin immedi- 
itely. Write Box 281, care Printers’ Ink. 


First-class, experienced advertising solic- 
itor and manager, reliable worker, favor- 
ibly acquainted throughout Eastern ter- 
ritory, offers services on general or class 
publication; letters confidential. Box 279, 
rinters’ Ink. 














kusiness woman who has made same 
territory with same line for three years, 
wants new line. (It has been her job 
to meet with committee of business men 
and, with competitors there, to get a 
ontract.) She types from dictaphone. 
References to well known business men. 
Write Box 272, care Printers’ Ink. 


SALES-ADVERTISING MANAGER 

Extensive mail-order advertising and 
selling experience. Has also originated 
and directed national advertising and 
selling campaigns involving salesmen, 
jobbers and dealers. Will consider new 
Salary, $3600. 
Box 267, 





proposition if worthy. 
Family man—age 35 years. 
are Printers’ Ink. 


Experienced advertising manager seeks 
change. Age, 38 years. Thoroughly 
conversant with automobile tire and 
accessory field. Capable of developing 
advertising to full co-ordination with 
sales. Has good record of results pro- 
duced. Wishes responsible position 
oer Address Box 270, care Printers’ 
Ink. ‘ 


ee e 
Advertising Copy Writer 
For the agency or ad department with 
room for capable, promising copy man, I 
will prove a good investment. Age 25, 
college graduate, 2 years’ copy and serv- 
ice experience with good agency. Leav- 
ing present position because limited. My 
principals recommend me. Third class 

draft. Box 276, care Printers’ Ink. 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE 
Class, Trade, Technical, National Maga- 
zines. Advertising Solicitor-Manager, 
age 34, married. 14 years successful 
business record and favorable acquaint- 
ance with New England advertisers— 
‘ontrols many large accounts—seeks con- 
nection with publishers having an open- 
ing for a $5000 man. Prefers to make 
headquarters in Boston. Box 259, P. I. 


Business Builder 


I have a record as a progressive, pro- 
ductive, tactful business-getter; force- 
ful correspondent, resourceful negoti- 
ator, trained to exercise judgment, 
advertiser with ideas, adaptable, sys- 
tematic, accustomed to handling suc- 
cessfully many details, owing to war 
developments ready for new connection. 
American, aged 40. Box 271, P. I. 


Sales manager of large Eastern spe- 
cialty corporation who has made a suc- 
cessful record in East is desirous of 
locating on West Coast; thoroughly ex- 
perienced in sales plans and manage- 
ment, advertising, etc. Fully competent 
to exploit intelligently any high class 
product. Agency or branch house of 
well-established business will be consid- 
ered; or could successfully establish 
agencies for manufacturer desiring to 
enter western field. Will be available 
Sept. 1, 1918. Address 2626, care Lock 
Box 134, Buffalo, N. Y. 

















1 AM THIRTY YEARS OLD AND 


A SALES MANAGER FOR A’ 


MILLION DOLLAR COMPANY 
I am tired of traveling all over Amer- 
ca and being denied the only real satis- 
faction of building a place for myself in 
a regular business community. At twen+ 
ty-two I operated a business of my own 
and sold it profitably. I understand 
‘roduction, sales and credits. I am now 
and have been for the past few years 
managing and operating about one hun- 
dred salesmen and fourteen branch 
houses and understand sales plans, ad- 
vertising and sales methods thoroughly. 
! would be very valuable to a business 
that needed increased sales and decreased 
osts or would be a valuable assistant 
to the executive of a big business. The 
price doesn’t make so much difference. 
i am looking for an opportunity. Box 
60, care Printers’ Ink. 











DEPARTMENT AND SPECIALTY 
STORE ADVERTISING MANAGER 


now connected, seeks new af- 
filiation. Thoroughly trained, 
coriscientious, capable  exec- 
utive. Brilliant and forceful 
copy producer. Individual lay- 
out .man. Keen space buyer. 
Constructive merchandizer. 35 
years; clean record; will go 
anywhere. Consider proposi- 
tion doing upwards of five mil- 
lion dollars per annum. Box 
262, care Printers’ Ink. 
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we have the 
largest staff 
of recognized 
Poster Experts 
backed by the 
facilities and 
equipment to 
enable you to 
get the utmost 
efficiency out 
of the Poster 
Medium #& 


Gite Cotte a Clulsslina 


CHICAGO New York 
Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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. Fhe Chicago Territory 


\“eccupies less than one- eleventh 
of the area of the United States, 


BUT 


—has one-sixth of the population. 
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—possesses one-fifth of the ~—< 


total wealth. 


—raises one-fifth of the farm 
crops. 


—mines one-seventh of the coal 
and ores. 


_—produces one-fifth of the man- 
ufactures. 


The above significant figures are 
taken from one paragraph in a 36- 
page compilation of statistics of 
interest to advertisers. Write for 


BOOK OF FACTS—a reference work 
that you need. 


The Chicago Tribune 


(The World’s Greatest Newspaper) 


(Trade Mark Registered) 





